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Foreword 


Long ago the music of Czechoslovakia made its mark 
in the world. In recent years interest has been aroused by the 
“new wave” in Czechoslovak film production. Rather less is 
known about the theatre, and perhaps even less about painting, 
and sculpture — only fragments of their true wealth have pen- 
etrated the consciousness of the West. But literature is the 
Cinderella; now and then, mainly by chance, a contemporary 
author may be published, and more rarely still the reviewers 
may take some notice. A few months ago, the editors of the 
Prague literary monthly Plamen asked some prominent Western 
personalities to say what they knew about Czechoslovak liter- 
ature. Most mentioned just two or three names: Jaroslav 
Hašek, author of The Good Soldier Schweik, and Karel Capek. 
A few included — not quite correctly, but not entirely without 
justification — the name of Franz Kafka, who was born and 
bred in Prague and was intimately bound up with Czech life 
and culture, but was first and foremost a German writer. 

Happily the years of the cold war are behind us and few 
people still believe that the fictitious iron curtain conceals a 
cultural desert. While some echoes of the lively exchange of 
ideas going on in Czechoslovak literary circles have been heard 
abroad, fuller information is slow to break through. More is 
known about what is being written in Poland, Hungary and 
the Soviet Union. Naturally, current trends in Czechoslovakia 
have many points of contact with literary developments in 
these countries. In their reactions to the wrongs and social de- 
formations connected with the Stalin period, with which the 
greater part of the socialist world is endeavouring to settle 
accounts, writers in Eastern Europe have in common what 
might be termed “the cult of the ordinary man”. Of course, 
the approach of Czech and Slovak authors to the complexities 
of modern life has its distinctive features. One such feature is 
the predominance of poetry over,prose, and often the drama, 
too. This is a mixed blessing since poetry, of all media, faces 
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the biggest obstacles in presenting itself to the world and good 
poetry is admittedly the most difficult to translate. For this 
sole reason the Czech poets Nezval, Halas and Holan and the 
Slovak Novomeský have not received the recognition they 
deserve outside their own country. 

Far be it from me to imply that the voice of Czech and 
Slovak prose, on the other hand, would be lost in the world- 
wide orchestra of mid-twentieth century literature. I must, 


however, resist the temptation to embark upon even a tele- > 


graphic description of the contemporary scene for fear of pro-, 


ducing, a mere list of titles and authors. In presenting this little 
volume of Czech and Slovak short stories, the publishers real- 
ise that readers will not be acquainted with the general context 
from which the selection has been made. It cannot, for example, 
give any clear idea of the ethical-philosophical analysis and 
criticism symbolised by the name of Ladislay Mňačko, author 
of Belated Reports. Another trend may be denoted, to use the 
terminology familiar in the West, as existentionalist and its 
application among young writers and dramatists as humour 
of the absurd. Such categories tend, however, to take on a new 
meaning in the different social environment. Czechoslovak 


_ Prose writers try to see the vital issues of human existence in 


terms of real life, rather than as phenomena outside time and 
space. For instance, “absurd” prose and theatre are often en- 
gaged in debunking the absurdities born of the distorted 
human relationships which have been a by-product of a period 
of radical social change. 

In my opinion it is commendable that the present volume 
makes no claim to “represent” or paint the whole picture. It 
concentrates on the work of the young and of authors who in 
one way or another appeal to most readers. The art of telling 
a good story is a better criterion than any preoccupation with 
subject matter and literary categories. As a critic I could, of 
course, point out that Skvorecky’s story is not very typical 
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of his work, or that many aspects of current prose writing are 
missing. On the other hand, I am glad that Hrabal’s 4 Breath 
of Fresh Air has beén included to call the reader’s attention 


to one of our most original talents, who combines the tradition * 


of Jaroslav Hašek"s spontaneous anecdotal style with the subtle 
fantasy of surrealist writing. Let us hope that this glimpse of 
contemporary Czech and Slovak literature will arouse readers’ 
interest and help in some small measure to break down barriers, 
because this is perhaps the most urgent mission literature can 
fulfil amid the complexities and conflicts of our politically dis- 
cordant world. 


Jiří Hájek 
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Someone Else Will Come 


| by 
Dušan Kužel 


Someone Else Will Coma 


The day passed terribly quickly. 

That morning he was awakened by the creaking 
of the kitchen door. He heard the hens cackling out 
in the yard, and this reminded him of the lamentations 
of that old woman on the train the day before — oh, 
merciful God, I’m sure this bridge will be blown up 
just as we go across it! The sound of footsteps. Auntie 
scolded the hens for soiling the doorstep, and she 
threw them handfuls of grain. Are you up yet? He 
stretched himself lazily and ran out to the stream at 
the edge of the woods. Scooping up some water in 
his hands, he poured it over his face. It was so cold 
that it made him catch his breath. A cockerel came 
with slow, dignified step, cocking its head inquisi- 
tively — and who might you be? He spurted out the 
water in his mouth at the bird, which crowed in alarm 
— so that’s what you're like! He poured a little water 
over his back and gasped out loud — oooh! A girl’s 
voice answered him from below, he straightened up 
quickly, but there was Auntie already, beckoning to 
him from the doorway. She placed a bowl before him 
and gave him a comic wooden spoon. When he had 
finished his breakfast she led him outside the cottage 


and pointed — there, that roof over there, see it? 
Pd come with you, but I have far too much to do. - 


So he went by himself. Unlocking the door 
with a huge key, he took a good look round. There 
was nothing inside save a brick stove, which took up 
almost a third of the kitchen, a shelf with two clay. 
jugs on it in an alcove, and a table by the window, 
just an ordinary little table which once upon a time 
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had been so very big that he could only look at it 
from below. It had been useless to try and catch hold 
of the edge and pull himself up that way, because 
even then his curious eyes had not been able to see 
what it was that clinked and smelled so provocatively 
on top. He had found it more interesting to touch all 
the legs under the table, preferably the largest pair. 


Must be mice under this table, he heard his father’s. 


voice, which belonged to the largest pair of legs. 
And immediately the “mice” would keep still, their 


heart pounding so loudly in joyful suspense that the - 


sound could be heard all over the house. One incau- 
tious movement was sufficient to cause desperate weep- 
ing under the table. But then the big hands would 
appear and pull him up, so that he could now look 
at the table from above. He would go on snivelling 


‘a little longer, but once the hands had chastised the 


table for its naughtiness everything was all right again. 
And now the table was so small and so old that he 
felt sorry for it. 
` And he felt ashamed of himself when Auntie 
came and found him squatting under the table, She 
appeared suddenly in the doorway, although she had 
“too much to do”. She leaned against the door post 
and watched him as he opened the bedroom door, as 
€ inspected the bed, the wardrobe, the little table. 
here was an embroidered cloth on the window sill 
with a vase full of freshly cut flowers standing on it. 
Auntie stood there looking on, as if waiting for some- 
thing. This made him feel uneasy, and so he just 
took a quick look round and went out again. The only 
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thing he recognised was the kitchen table, all the rest 
seemed strange to him and he could not remember 
ever having seen them before. 


I wasn’t expecting you, said Auntie. Pd have © 


tidied it up a bit if I had. Oh, never mind, he replied, 
feeling for some unknown reason that she had expect- 
ed a different answer. He was on the point of saying 
something else, of explaining why he had really come 
here, but then he changed his mind, and suddenly he 
was very glad to be out in front of the cottage again, 
breathing the crisp fresh air. 

He looked round at the countryside. There was 
something slightly ridiculous about it — as if it had 

‘been drawn by a child. A steep slope, a valley, another 
hillside, and on each of them a handful of cottages, 
far apart. What recluses had built them? They were 
incredibly high up — at first sight it looked almost 
impossible to reach them, until you noticed the nar- 
row footpath cut into the hillside. One of the cot- 
tages was right opposite, on-the other slope. These 
were their “next-door neighbours”. You could build 
a great big bridge across this valley. And the number 
of paths! Back in the city people kept bumping into 
each other at every step, whereas here not a single 
human being passed along some of these paths all the 
year round. 

They returned to the cottage. Auntie, seems to 
me you need a new rabbit-hutch — PIl make one 
for you. Up in the attic he managed to find some fair- 
ly decent planks, and he measured them and cut them 
up. How about some nails, Auntie? There were no 
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nails to be had. He scoured the cottage for them, look- 
ing at all the walls and the fence outside — nowhere 
did he find a nail he could use. He sat down in the 

` yard, feeling helpless and frustrated. Never you mind, 
said Auntie, Pll finish the rabbit-hutch myself. Next 
time I go shopping in town I’ll buy myself some nails. 
Come and have lunch now. 

In the afternoon he went to the medicinal spring, - 
Auntie showed him the way. As he walked down the 
hillside he saw a girl with long pigtails making hay. 
She was singing to herself, but as soon as she caught 
sight of him she stopped, embarrassed. He would 
dearly have liked to talk to her and show her the rusty 
revolver he had bought from his pals at the factory, 
but he did not quite know how to begin. I'll talk 
to her on my way back, he said to himself, and ran 
down to the spring. There he drank a little of the fizzy 
water and lay down in the meadow. He felt good. The 
grass sang all round him with strange, ringing voices. 
This would be a fine spot for a chalet. There would be 

, a road leading up to it and cars would drive along and 
bring people here. The people would drink the water 
and laze about on the grass. In winter they could ski. 

When he went back, the girl had gone. 

Why don’t you stay the night, said Auntie when ~ 
he began to pack his things. 

I can’t, he told her. My friends will be expecting 
me. He felt genuinely sorry to leave. He would have 
liked to have Stayed behind in that meadow, watching 


the sunset. And most of all he regretted that he hadn’t 
finished that rabbit-hutch.- g 


< 


Auntie wiped her floury hands on her apron. 
The light was going fast, and a black shadow was 
spreading over the kitchen from behind the cupboard. 
You could stay with me for good, she said. 

He could stay here for good. Tomorrow he'd 
go and mow the meadow. Or he might work in the 
forest. Or start building that chalet. There were so 
many lives to be lived here... He shoo} his head. 
„Maybe PII come back when all this is over. 


He slung his satchel, which Auntie had filled | 


with cakes, over his shoulder and slowly descended 
the footpath into the valley. I’ll be back to build you 
a chalet by the spring, he called out to her, And a 
road leading to it! He made sure once more that he 
had his revolver in his rear trouser pocket. Don’t 
take it-with you, his friends had advised him. The 
partisans will give us guns anyway. But he had pre- 
ferred to spend the long train journey on tenterhooks 
in case he happened to be searched, rather than leave 
it at home. Another few paces and he was lost to 
sight. A gust of wind came and stirred the trees be- 
hind him. As if he had jumped into the river. 
Auntie was still wiping her now clean hands on 
her apron. Why, he's just a boy! Behind her was the 
empty cottage, and round the cottage a rotted wooden 
fence. She'd have given him everything, if only he 
had stayed, the pear-tree in the yard, and the wooden 
spoon he had taken such a fancy to, and Ilona, the 
hen who always came to peck at the window when 
she was hungry. But all he had taken were those few 
cakes, and he had left. Left in the same way as her 
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father and brother had done before him. /That time 
there was thunder in the hills, just as today. She had 
an uneasy feeling he would never come back. 

- Oh, rot, just silly womanish fancies, she thought. 
She ought to go and water the garden, in which she 
grew vegetables for herself. And the hens would want 
their food. There was a lot to be done before nightfall. 
The cottage, the garden, the pasture, the hens, the 
goat — she was on the go from morning till night, 


just one big merry-go-round. And she, an old, weak — 


and useless woman, was left to run it. Once she had 
a husband, but he died, and she was left with the neigh- 
bouring cottage as well as her own. When the neigh- 
bour had moved to the city to find work, she had left 
the house to her with all that was in it that could not 


be carried away. While her husband had been alive | 


she had hardly set foot in it, just occasionally she 
would go and air the place. But after his death she had 
painted the walls and tidied the whole house, even 
spent the last of her money on getting the roof mend- 
ed. And she had made a habit of bringing fresh flowers 
to put in the vase — what if someone should unex- 
pectedly return? She couldn’t leave the place to fall 
apart and decay, one day someone was sure to 
come... But no one had come for many years. Until 
last night. 

The sun was touching the top of the mountain. 
The day she had looked forward to for years was al- 
most over. Now no one would ever come again. 
What a dear boy — he had wanted to build a chalet, 
and a road. Well, who knew, perhaps he could one 
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day have become an architect. Maybe someone would 
really come and build a chalet here, and a road lead- 
ing to it. Maybe someone would come to finish the“ 
rabbit-hutch. But it would probably be someone else. 

May I come and have a drink of water?-asked 
the girl. Yes, of course, my dear, but wouldn't it 
have been guicker to go home for it? The girl red- 
dened and looked inguisitively at the cottage. 

He’s left, you know, said Auntie. The girl low- 
ered her eyes, looking into the cup. : 

The sun set behind the mountain. 

Someone else will love you. 


Translated by George Theiner 


The Kid Broer 
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‘Adam ran, stumbling, crying with his‘eyes and 
nose, smearing the salt tears over his face with a grub- 
by hand. 

“You bully! You skunk! You thug!” 

His-invective was interspersed with fitful sobs 
such as are provoked by that most terrible of all ter- 
rible feelings — helplessness. 

“You bully! You skunk! You thug!” he re- . 
peated, underlining each shout with a pine-cone 
hurled into the undergrowth. In reply there was a 
crackling, the orange beak of a thrush shot out, the 
bird Morse code. 

Every so often the Red Bridge would rumble 
with the passage of an express train, while away on 
the road sports cars sped by with enticing hoots — 
but these were all sounds that did not belong to the“ 
© wood. Here, among the beeches, barricaded by their 
trunks, Adam felt safe — so safe that he could afford 
to cry out loud like a girl. 

_ Turning round, he threw one more cone in the 
direction of a cuckoo’s voice; somewhere very far 
away he heard the spluttering of Inka’s yellow laughter. 

€ tried wiping his nose on his sleeve, but there was 
too much water. He fished in his pocket, pulling out 
a bit of a sponge, a hook, two acorns, and a century- 
Old, rock-hard caramel. He found no handkerchief. 
He straddled his legs and tried to blow his nose the 
„Way he had seen navvies do. This eased his mind a 
little — it was such a manly action, standing with 
your legs wide apart, putting a thumb to one nostril 
and blowing the other, not too strongly, but on the 
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other hand not feebly either — just so, in fact — as 
with everything, you simply had to know how. 

He was not crying any more. Only his lungs 
still seemed filled to bursting with sorrow, the tactile 
swelling of sadness. > 

The willows were washing their green hair in 
the green water of the stream. Adam cut himself five 
rods, sat down on the grass in which hundreds of 
daisies were grazing, and joylessly began to twine 
the rods together. E 


A black crow had settled on his eight-year-old 
world. f 


v The first young man ever to carry Inka’s her- 
barium for her had been glazed in by the thick lenses 
of a pair of spectacles. Adam had not even been able 
to discover whether he was SWELL or a CHUMP. 
You could not see his eyes behind those thick lenses. 
He went by the funny name of Makuděra. 

When all three of them had for the first time 
gone up to the Iron Brook, Inka in a red blouse, 
with a nylon basket in her hand and a child-like smile 
on her face, with the shadow of a track-suited kid 
brother in her wake, Makudéra had taken a look 
round and crooked a blue-brown finger at Adam. 
His hands were all discoloured in a highly intriguing 
way, for he was a chemist. 


“ 
a Look here, centipede,” he said. “Would you 
ike to have a circumferentor >” 


z asain did not know what a circumferentor wa% , 


e was quick to reply: “Sure would.” His mother 


The Kid Brother 


was always telling him to take whatever he was 
offered. 

“All right. You stay here, then. Inka and me 
are going up that hill to look for fern-blossom. There 
are snakes there, and you might get bitten. If you're 
a good boy and wait for us here, you'll get your cir- 
cumferentor.” 

Adam perched himself on top of the iron railings. 
Branches floated by in the water, lovers along the 
path. Some couples went by silently, keeping a 


‘respectable distance, the boys swishing a willow rod, 


carrying a text book or just swinging their arms, and 


Adam could see from their faces what a bore it was © 


going for a walk with a girl. Others held hands like 
little children and found everything a huge joke, while 
others walked along with entwined arms, hips joined 
together like Siamese twins, eyes glazed with some 
horrible, mysterious disease. Adam scrutinised them 
all and waited. : 

He waited an hour, five hours, a hundred and 


twenty years. 
It was getting dark when Inka and Makuděra 


“appeared in the distance. They were holding hands 


and laughing. Adam raced forward to meet them. 

“Well, found it?” 

“Did we find what?” 

“Fern blossom!” 

They looked at each other with a strange expres- 
Sion in their eyes. 

“Yes, we found it,” said Makudéra. “But it took 
us a long time.” 
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“Show me!” 

Makudéra opened the herbarium, revealing 
three miserable feta devoid of blossom, with no fern 
leaves. 

“Ts that all?” 

“Ab, but you’ve no idea what a rare plant 
this is!“ 

“See any snakes?” 

“PII say we did — they musťve been at least 
ten feet long. And fangs like this, look...” 

Makudéra bared his teeth at Adam. 

“No kidding >” 

“No kidding.” 

“And the circumferentor ?” 

“What are you talking about?” 

“What you said you’d give me.” 

“Well, I don’t carry them around with me, do I? 
T'll bring it next time.” 

On the doorstep Inka seized Adam by the 
shoulder. 
` “Now listen, you be careful not to give yourself 
away. If Mum found out you hadn’t been with me all 
the time she’d take the hide off you!” 

A large wooden wash-tub full of washing and 
greyish soap suds stood in the middle of the kitchen. 

Their mother pushed back a strand of matted + 
hair from her forehead. 

“About time you two were home! Leaving me 
to do all the work — I’ve only one pair of hands.” 

“Oh, but Mum,-you know I have to,” protested 
Inka, assuming an offended expression. “It’s all part 
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of my studies. Guess how much I collected today? 
An entire system!” 

This was an argument calculated to appease 
her mother. 

“All right, come and eat.” 

There were pancakes waiting for them in the 
oven, hidden under a cover. Adam grabbed at them, 
but his mother smacked his hand. 

“You been studying as well? Off you go and 
fetch me some wood! And have a good wash!” 

Inka was already sitting at the table,. sinking 
- her teeth into the soft dough and sighing. 

“Oh, Mum, you’ve no idea how fagged 
I am!” 

Inka was: studying the natural sciences. Adam 


knew this meant beetles and worms, grasses and dog’s . 


bones. But whenever her mother uttered the word 
NATURAL SCIENCES her voice held a note of 
triumph. They were her reward for a life without 
cinemas, for early rising and late shifts; the natural 
Sciences were balm on the wound left by her 
husbanďs desertion to “that woman” when he 
abandoned his lawful wife and their two children, 
Inka and Adam. 

“Have the girl take up hairdressing,” her friends 
had advised her. “It’s just as well to learn a trade of 
` some sort, and shell earn a lot in tips. She'll wear 
i white coat, like a doctor, and get her perms done 
TEG 

Her mother had sat down that evening with 
Inka's school report on the table in front of her: 
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Slovak Language passed with credit 
Russian passed with credit 
Mathematics passed with credit 
Descriptive Geometry passed with credit 


That was how it went all the way down, with the 
sole exception of Music, where she had attained a mere 
pass. Inka was no good at singing. She took after her 
father in that — he had always struck the wrong note, 
too. i 

Her mother had pored over Inka's school re- 
port, then stood a long time looking down at her 
sleeping daughter. She was so slim, so clever, so gen- 
teel. 


She wouldn't have her become a mere hairdresser. | 


Then a board with the photographs of all the 
secondary school leavers was put up in the window 
of the Milk Bar, and there, second from the left in the 
top row, was Inka, wearing the frock with a white 
collar in which she had taken her exams. Her mother 
made a point of stopping in front of the window every 
afternoon; her pullover reeked of fish, for she worked 
at a fishmonger’s. She looked on with pride, saying 
to herself: 


“Let them all see! I hope he comes along and 
sees it too!” 

A couple of youths in black jeans stopped in 
front of the Milk Bar to look at the photos. 

“Hey, Joe, get a load of this! That second one 
from the left, some kitten, ain’t she?” 

The kitten was Inka. Her mother treated the 
young men to a hostile stare and pushed her way out 
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of the small crowd that had formed in the meantime. - 


There was a distinct smell of fish as she passed, people 
turned up their noses, but she took no notice. 

“Tl make sure she comes to no harm. From 
tomcats and all." 


Makudéra brought no circumferentor with him 
the next day. Nor the day after. Said he had clean 
forgotten. 

Adam began to have his suspicions. The boys 
he met with down at the Iron Brook said there weren’t 
any snakes about at this time of year, they were still 
asleep. On the fourth day Adam became a Red Indian, 
creeping along the ground and darting from tree to 
tree for cover. The bespectacled Makudéra and Inka 
walked on ahead, laughing together and occasionally 
bending over to look at various grasses and herbs. 


True lovers of nature, they dug up everything com- _ 


Plete with roots, leaving havoc all round the spot, and 
Pressing the green corpse between sheets of blotting- 
Paper. Finally they vanished in a thicket. 
_ Adam struggled forward through thorns, gasp- 
Ing softly and tearing one of his sleeves. Then he 
Caught sight of them through an opening between 
branches, sitting back to back in a miniature clearing. 
Both of them had books on their knees, Inka was 
Offering her dainty nose to the sun, and they were 
oth muttering foreign words. Makuděra's glasses 
8leamed like windows at Easter. 
_ Adam waited. The grass and stones pressed 
against his knees, engraving a whole map there. Those 
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two went on studying; but then Makuděra suddenly 
turned round and, to the accompaniment of their 


prayer-like chant of formulas, kissed Inka on the ear. j 


Ah, so that was it! 


Like some patriarchal parent, Adam cam@njarg= SS 


ing out of his thicket, shouting: “I seen yee You 
needn’t think I didn’t!” ME 
' “Hi there, beetle!” said Makuděra. 


“So this is how you go collecting fern blossom!” 


“Qh, shut your trap and beat it!” suggested 


Inka. É . 
“You wait! PI tell! III go and tell Mum, that’s 


what! I'II tell her all about your SYSTEM!” 

Makuděra directed his diopters at the boy. 

You're mad at me because of that circumfe- 
rentor, that's it, isn't it? You're no fool, my friend. 
Let's talk this over like men, shall we?” 

That was the proper attitude to take. 

“Well, the truth is, I can’t let you have it. But 
I'll tell you what — tomorrow TI] bring you a whistle. 
A real referee’s whistle. Is it a deal?” 3 

Adam said nothing, just standing there and 
frowning. 

“Word of honour, IIl bring it. Now let's see 
if you’re a man or a common louse!” 

Adam certainly did not wish to be a common 
louse. 

“Okay,” he agreed, “but if you don’t bring 
that whistle tomorrow, you'll be sorry.” 

He stuck out his jaw, beetled his brows, and 


withdrew with dignity. 
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He got his whistle the following. day. 

Adam hung it round his neck, got together two 
football teams by the Iron Brook, and his whistling © 
tivalled that of the trains passing over the nearby 
"Red Bridge. © k 

Later Makuděra gave him twenty marbles, a 
stone with veins of genuine silver, and an ice-cream, 

His career as a millionaire had begun. $ 


4 Next came a handsome young man, the son of a 
doctor, a fourth-year student. All these things wrought 
„a complete change in Inka's behaviour. While in Ma- 
kuděra's company she had hopped about like a little 
girl, teasing him and being teased in return, with 
Milan (even his name was genteel and spotless, like 
his well-ironed white shirts in which he accompanied 
her on her beetle hunts) she was tame and demure. 
Adam once even heard her say how she “simply adored 
the stars". Well, this is news, he thought. You’d think 
that anyone who adored the stars would stay up nights 
and look at ’em, and not be snoring away like a hip- 
Popotamus by nine o’clock. N 
For her first meeting with the new idol she put 
on a peony-coloured silk frock, slim court shoes on 
her bare feet, and glittering ear-rings. 
Milan waited by the Red Bridge. : 
Inka’s expression changed at sight of him; Adam 
thought she had been taken ill. : 
“Whať s up?" he asked with brotherly concern. 
© #Stomach-ache?? 
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“Oh, shut up!” she pissed in reply, chirping 
i i ice: “Hullo, Milan.” 
r student, his eyes fixed on 

T Adams track stit. NT 

“What is this apparition you’ve brought with 
you? A specimen ripe for bottling in alcohol.” 

Adam did not like anyone to refer to him as 
a SPECIMEN. É 


“That’s my kid brother.” 


“You mean to drag him along with us? I don't 
think that a very good idea, you know.” > Doe 

“You mustn’t be angry with me,” apologised 
Inka. “You see, he's flat-chested, a prematurely born 
child. He needs a lot of fresh air. He's a quiet boy. 


“Bugger it!" said Adam. “You're flat-chested 
yourself!” 


He took u 
student. 
“Got a penknife?” 


The young man raised his eyebrows. 
“Yes, I h 


ave, as a mattef of fact.” 
“Well give it here then!” 
“Since when are we on suc 
“Gimme the knife and 
wise I shan’t budge. And I have a whistle, too.” 
To prove this, he at once brought out Makuděra's 


bribe and blew it so vehemently that Milan covered 
both his delicate ears. 


Unwillingly he put’ his hand in his pocket. 
“This is 


extortion, you know. Highway rob- 


P an aggressive-stance in front of the 


h friendly terms?” 
you two can scram, other- 


bery. 
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The knife had a mother-of-pearl handle, three. 


well-sharpened blades, one small blade and a cork- 
screw. o 

Adam weighed it in his palm and his face bright- 
ened. g 

“This is swell. You two can go. Next time bring 
me a torch.” 

The doctor’s son gave a sour smile. 

: “The things children think of these days!” 

He was something of a miser. 

Inka was leaning against a concrete pillar, crying 
fitfully. Milan put a condescending arm round her 
shoulders: “Come, come, sweetheart!” 

“Oh, what will you think of me!“ Adam heard 
her moan. “I am so ashamed!” : 

He felt like shouting something really rude, but 
the penknife made him keep his peace. The mother-of- 
pearl handle glittered in the sunlight. He threw the 
knife up into the air and caught it again, threw it up 
and caught it. 

“Oh, I am so ashamed,” Inka repeated, as the 
doctor’s son led her up Makudéra’s path, to the clear- 
ing where fern was supposed to blossom. 


Her {nother thought the world of Inka. Whenever 
the girl washed her hair, spreading the scent of shampoo 
all over their small kitchen, she dried it for her with 
a soft towel, brushed it and, with her red fingers 
always carrying the scars left by the knives she used 
in "the fishsmonger’s shop, pressed it into waves. 
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Inka had chestnut hair, with some lighter strands; 
in sunlight it gave the impression of glowing wires. 
Ir was buoyant hair, springing up of its own accord 
immediately after it was pressed by her mother’s fin- 
gers, curling and twisting to form round Inka’s thin 
face something that Adam would have called a mag- 
netic pole — if he had known the term. 

“You don’t know how to do your hair properly,” 
her mother would tell her, brushing the unruly mop, 
despite the fact that she had plenty of other work to 
do and Inka did know. The truth of the matter was 
that her mother loved doing it — Inka’s hair was just 
like her father’s. Inka had inherited other things from 
him as well: a good head, a firm mouth, her gentility. 

“Our Inka can scrub the floor and still remain 
a lady,” her mother liked to say. She thought the world 
of Inka, but she did not trust her. 

Adam was a different case altogether. Adam was 
a rogue, a tough lad. He never cried when she punished 
him; nor did he cry when some boys cut his head 
to the bone. His mother knew he would land on all 
fours, come what may. 

_ But Inka was delicate. “You look after her,” 
their mother would tell Adam. “Look after her, under- 


stand? I don’t want her wandering about the hills 
on her own!” 


Adam found 
After all, he was eight and I 
the weight of his mother’s a 
en kitchen ladle which le 


Adam obediently tagged along on Inka’s walks in the 


nka eighteen. However, 


this too preposterous for words. 
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hills round Iron Brook, helped her press mosses and 
mushrooms, look for their proper Latin names, and 
search for larvae adhering to the bark of the beech- 


` trees. Or he had done until the day Makudéra first 


appeared on the scene. 

For some. time their mother did not notice 
anything. But she was not blind. One day (this was 
in Milan’s era) she happened to come home a little 
earlier and to meet her two offspring just as they were 
On the point of leaving. 

“Where are you off to?” she asked them. 

“Oh, you know, we're going to look for nettles. 
They’re in flower just now.” 

Their mother narrowed her eyes. | 

“Where?” 

“On Iron Hill.” 

“You need your best skirt to go to Tron 
Hill? And the jumper you wear in the evenings? 

oing to run around the hillside in stiletto heels, 
are you?" Ň 

“On stiletto heels,” her daughter corrected her. 
She had a habit of exposing her mother’s lack of edu- 
cation whenever she was in a bad temper. 

G “Tn stiletto heels or on stiletto heels, who cares. 
© and change." 

Inka dent without another word. Their mother 
turned to Adam. ape 

“Anyone go with you on these trips? 

He shrugged his shoulders. 3 > 

“Come on, tell me the truth! 

“Why don’t you ask her?” 
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“I tell you, don’t leave her on her own! Stay 
with her all the time, or you'll see!" 

Inka appeared in the doorway, wearing a dis- 
gusted expression and the best of her ordinary pull- 
overs. 


The student only carried Inka's botanical key 
for her in the season of the Cruciferae (cabbage, rape, 
radish; four perianth leaves, six stamens, one pistil). > 

Apart from the penknife and torch, Adam suc: 
ceeded in pumping him fora football anda nylon cord, 
all of them expensive articles, because the doctor's 
son was wealthy and a snob. Always, before settling 
himself on the grass, he would put a carefully-ironed 
handkerchief under his carefully-ironed pants, and 
he used words like “rather” and “beg your pardon”, 


A sure sign where Adam was concerned that he was 


a MUG or, in other words, a STINKER. 
> Adam had made up his mind to extract a water 
Pistol and a fish-hook with a glittering fly from him 
as well. But Milan did not turn up for the next date. 
Inka was silent all that afternoon, and so was 
Adam, for he knew what it meant to be INSULTED. 


“Next time I see him TIl punch him on the nose 
shall I? P1] spit in his eye.” P i 
Adam’s sis 
grubby hand in silent gratitude, 


Summer wasa 


reached as far as Y Pproaching, the grasson the hillsides 


our knees or your Waist, depending 


ter said nothing, but pressed his © 
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on how big you were. Inka was taking her exams, 
and her mother lost weight. 

“We still have Physiology and Analytics to get 
through,” she told old Mrs Švarc at work. “PI turn 
grey before the girl’s done. D’you know how many 
pages it is? Two huge books like this.” z 

“I told you she ought to take up hairdressing,” 
said Mrs Švarc, who had neither children nor ambition. 


Inka spent her nights making coffee, and her 


mother stayed awake with her. At last the exams were 
over and done with, and Inka had finished her second 
year with honours. This meant she was entitled to a 
scholarship the following year as well, and to a sum- 
Mer vacation as long as Senec Lake. Her mother could 
now cheerfully devote herself to the bottling of apri- 
Cots, another sweet balm where she was coricerned. 
© In the hot days of summer they went to bathe 
qn the Danube. The backwater was tepid, and Inka, 
ina blue strapless swimsuit and with a bored expres- 
Sion on her face, lounged languidly ona blanket. Adam 
Splashed about near the bank, diving headlong into 
the water and swimming every kind of stroke, com- 
ing out only after a four-hour exhibition, all blue and 
stiff with cold. On one such return he found a sun- 
Scorched young man with close-cropped hair and big 
ears keeping Inka company on her blanket. She was 
Smearing oil on his back, her boredom gone without 
trace, Big Ears was telling her some joke, laughing 
Uproariously as he did so; Inka, too, was laughing, 
and for the first time in his life Adam noticed that 
when she laughed her eyes twinkled with yellow lights, 
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like a lizarďs. He wrapped the large bathing towel 
round him and growled: 

“You been drinking ?” 

The young man gave him a friendly die. 

“Sure. Lemon juice. Here, have some yourself,” 
he said, handing Adam a bottle with the yellow liquid. 
Adam drank heartily. He could see at once that this 
one was SWELL. He called Inka “Inéz” and she ad- 
dressed him as “Bertie.” 

What's your real name?” asked Adam. “Ber- 
tram?” 

“Adalbert,” admitted the sun-scorched young 
man. 

“Never. mind. In school we have a boy named 
Goat. They all start bleating when they see him.” 

“Tell you what,” said Adalbert. “Here’s some 
money, go and bring a couple of sodas from the buf- 
tet. And some sweets for yourself.” 

— + “Can I buy coloured ones?” 

“As colourful as you can get.” 

Adam discarded the bathing towel and ran. He 
ran cautiously, on tiptoe, as the pebbles hurt his bare 
feet. The sun floated above the Danube like a rubber 
ball, children screeched, a smell of coffee came from 
the thermos flasks of the bathers on the bank, and the 
boy said to himself: 


eee x 
his one’s not so bad. Yes, not bad at all.” 


/ 


ae ee Inka left for several weeks of work 


€ came back with two test-tubes full of © 


ii qa 


~ 
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East Slovakian beetles, a carnivorous plant with sticky 
flowers, and the muscular Burda, a somewhat awkward 
but pleasant young man, who came in very useful as 
a manual labourer. ; 

“Inulka’s my organiser,” he grinned as he mend- 
ed the leaking roof which the housing corporation 
had been patching up with promises for the past five 
years. 

“All Inka has to do is to press a button and I, 
obedient robot that I am, give off electric sparks and 
— bzzzz — the job’s done before you can say Jack 
Robinson.” j i 

Their mother liked Burda very much. That is, 
she liked the way he looked at Inka with those melting 
eyes. (“Like butter,” she thought. “Just breathe on 
them and they’ll melt.") And she liked the way he 
tackled any job of work and any dish she set before 
him. But she did not seriously consider him a suitor 
for her Inka. She was cut out for someone much finer 
than Burda. x 

In the meantime she treated Burda to pickled 
fish, which no one else in the household ever touched, 
hinting in return. whenever there was any need for 
a man’s assistance. She had a knack of doing this 
quite subtly. ? > i 

“So it’s electrical engineering you re studying, 
is it? That's nice, very nice. I suppose, then, that you 

ow something about water-mains. i kie 

“He knows everything about everything, said 
Inka, laughing. “Water-mains, hen-coops, coffee- 
mills,” 5 : 
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Like a good chap, Burda rolled up his sleeves 
and took a look at their kitchen sink, and Inka's 
mother was delighted. 

“You can tell the difference at once when there’s 
a man about the house.” 

“But you have a man about the house,” put in 
Adam. He readily handed Burda the tools he needed, 
chatting to him about such manly things as the soccer 
league and politics. 

With her unerring feminine radar, Inka gauged 
the extent of Burda’s devotion and degraded it to 
a condition of slavery. 

Thus Burda carted loads of books from the 
University Library, stood in queues for lemons and 
cinema tickets, froze in the slush of a Bratislava De- 
cember, while Inka took to coming later and later to 
their dates and became steadily more nasty to him. 

He came to visit them for the last time just be- 
fore Christmas. The full moon of his face had shrunk 
to a narrow crescent, the night before its extinction. 
Only Adam and his mother were in, and Burda was 
quite glad. i 

$ ‘Tve brought some papers and books,” he said, 
his voice grating like a rusty lock. Adam watched him 
closely and thought: 
all this on account of one girl, one silly 
erie was i real man he wouldn't let-her lead 
É a nose like this. I shan’t let anyone lead me, 
yu ee you bet I shan't 
urda stood there a long time, pressing Mother's 
ted hand, He said nothing, but ee oped see the 
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tears bubbling inside that burly youth like water 
boiling in the kettle. : 

Burda went out into the darkness, the door slam- 
med to behind him, and Mother looked thoughtful 
as she sprinkled water over Inka’s blouse preparatory 
to ironing it; she went on sprinkling so long that the 
blouse was drenched, and she had to hang it up to 
dry once more over the stove. 

Inka came bursting in, gasping for breath, her 
face red with the wind. 

“Don’t do it again,’ her mother told her. 
“I know he wasn't your type, not worthy of you or 
anything, but he was a decent boy. And you shouldn’t 
go turning decent people's heads.” ; 

“Who’s turning whose heads? They do their 
own turning, you know,” protested Inka. Then she 
started laughing and, catching hold of Adam, danced 
him round the kitchen table. 

“Whose fault is it,” she sang, “that your little 
Inka is so pretty, so irresistible, such a kitten!” 

Putting her burning face close to the boy’s, she 
kissed him vehemently. Adam pulled away from her. 
His cheek stung as he tried to wipe the kiss from it 
with his sleeve, a vague awareness growing in him 
of male powerlessness, of his own powerlessness be- 
fore a pair of bright eyes which, when his time came, 
Would lead him by the nose whether he liked it or 
not. 


Inka laughed a great deal that winter. This meant 
she was enjoying life, and she enjoyed life whenever 


x 
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a new idol appeared on the horizon. Or, to use Adam's 
vocabulary, a new mug. She spent her evenings at 
home, persistently spoiling her eyesight by means 
of the printed word, she wore plain, simple skirts and 
the subtly virtuous hair style of St. Theresa, but she 
could not fool Adam. 

He met him for the first time in March, in Night- 
ingale Valley. It was at the tram stop in front of the 
vine-growers’ cooperative. Alsatians barked in the 
dog-kennels, their imprisoned voices sounding melan- 
choly in the light spring breeze. Adam pressed his 
face to the fence of the Zoological Gardens. A long- 
legged, sad-looking bird was walking majestically 
across a meadow full of molehills. 

“Negro stork!” yelled Adam. Inka did not 
move. She was waiting patiently, stretching her 
neck, her eyes tense and watchful — Adam had seen 
that look before, but he could not now remember 
when. 

Another thirty-one arrived, discharging a rail- 
wayman, five elderly blokes, and a throng of widows 
who lacked the energy for new adventure and there- 
fore contentea themselves by visits to the cemetery. 
And a tall, lanky young man with a beard. Inka flung 
herself forward — it was HE. Adam waddled up to 
them. His track suit was girded with a piece of string, 
‘a Wrists emerged out of sleeves that were too short 
or him, and there was a moth hole in his cap, deco- | 


raj i E i A 
ted with a badge of Slovan Bratislava, his favourite 
soccer team. z 


“Hullo,” said Adam, 


e 
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The lanky young man turned his bearded face 
towards him. His beard was brown, and soit like a 
teddy-bear. © 

“Hullo,” he said in a deep, sad voice which 
again reminded Adam of those gentle-looking toys 
of his early childhood. He had known some half a 
dozen bearded youths before. most of them belonging 
to the local variety of teds, while the rest were just 
Sorry specimens who had had to grow beards in 
eat to make people notice that they were there 
at all. 


This young man was different. He probably | 


wore a beard because he could not afford visits to the 
barber and did not want to be bothered shaving. And 
also because a beard suited him. He gazed at the world 
out of calm, serene eyes, and Inka’s head with its 
halo ot buoyant hair bobbed up and down at his side. 
She again had that watchful look about her, and sud- 
denly Adam knew what it was she reminded him of. 
A frog and a grass snake. That, grass snake he had 
once seen at Koliba had aiso moved its head from side 
to side like this, lying there quite motionless while the 
frog in front of it had sweated away, emitting a thin 
wail of ter:or and slowly yet irrevocably drawing 
closer. Then the snake had simply opened its mouth 
and the frog, of its-own accord and without any forc- 
ing, had crawled into the open maw. For a while 
longer they had heard its anxious wail, then all grew 
silent and only the snake’s body undulatea with the 
effort of digestion. 
Now Inka was the grass snake. 
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- Adam shivered and caught the lanky young man 
. by the sleeve. 

“Tell me, you're not a frog, are you?” 

As though she had understood the implication, 
Inka’s expression changed there and then, so that 
when her companion turned to her, all he saw was 
a gentle, studious creature, desirous of edification. ’ 
She was smiling her most winsome smile, there was 
nothing but pale blue goodness in her eyes. Adam 
must have been mistaken. He let go of the lanky 
young man’s hand and dashed off, whooping for 
joy. 


That spring left in Adam’s album of experience 
a series of the most glorious pictures. 
There was, for instance, the picture of an after- 
noon with blossoming hazel bushes. The yellow tas- 
» sels of catkins fluttered above the stream, and when- 
ever the wind blewa little harder, coloured clouds were 
wafted across the meadow. > 
“Green wind,” said the lanky young man, point- 
ing, and Adam thought it absolutely miraculous. 
Tasting the pollen caught on his lips, he found it was 
bitter. The bearded fellow shook a branch above 
Inka’s head, there was a golden shower, and Inka 


was turned into a Chinese. Only her lips showed red 
in her yellow face. 


„ There was also the Picture of an afternoon at 
Koliba. 


Inka pinned A x 
and said Bis, a sprig of lilac to z red blouse 


A 
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“If you promised to give him something, he 
wouldn’t keep on shadowing us all the time. A whistle 
or.something.” BS ca 

Adam looked hard into the bearded face. He 
met a pair of gentle, guileless eyes. 

“Oh, leave him, Miss Inka. I like him.” 

They were still not on Christian name terms. 

i A painful warmth flooded Adam’s heart. 

Something invisible trilled in the top of an alder 
tree. = 

“I say, Adam, d’you know what bird that is a 

The boy shook his head and thought: 

“A fire will break out somewhere and Tll save 
him from the top storey.” * 

Then there was the picture of an afternoon with 
ink spots instead of the sky. A whole succession of 
afternoons on which the paper scenery of the world 
came alive and glowed. with the brightest of colours. 

At night, when he fell asleep under his striped 
eiderdown, the boy fought against the Crusaders, 
against the ’flu, against S.S. men, intrepidly defending 
his bearded friend with his own body. He burned 
with the desire to perform deeds of valour. He now 
had a brother. A father. An idol. Inka covered her 


mouth with her hand. She yawned. 


The door of the trolleybus opened with a hiss, 
and Adam came jumping out. His heart pounded in his 
throat, in his head, in his stomach, he ran, and it 
Was a sprint worthy of the Olympics. He slowed down 
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when he reached the bend: the lanky young man was 
still there. He sat on top of a large stone, supporting 
his bearded head in both hands as if he found it too 
heavy. In his eyes Adam glimpsed the same look as 
Burda had worn that last time he had left their 
kitchen. 

“Mum wouldn't let her come. She's got to... 


got to do the washing, you see. And to — to peel the 
potatoes...” 


“Adam!” 

“She’s got to do the washing.” 

“Adam!” 

“Truly!” 

“Come, surely you know that men don’t lie 
to each other. What did she say?” 

“She...” Adam swallowed hard. Men didn’t 
lie to each other. “She said she didn’t have time. And 
she put on that cherry-coloured frock and posh shoes 
and went to the flicks with a sort of boxer, an ugly 
mug of a butcher. I —T’d like to...” and Adam clench- 
ed his fists, raised them in the air, and burst into 


tears, hiding his face in the lanky young man’s crumpled 
raincoat. 


The bearded youn 
two of them walked do 
city’s soot, keeping sil 
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joined at the hips like Siamese twins, their eyes glazed 


| with some horrible, mysterious disease. 


When everything else had disappeared and only 
the sky and the trees were left, they sat in the dry grass 


with their backs to a bristling wild rose bush. 


“Adam,” said the lanky young man after a time. 


“Look over there. What do you see?” 


“A branch.” 

“Anything else?” 

“And leaves.” 

“And what else?” 

The boy glued his eyes close to the thorns. 

“Just a branch, that’s all.” ve ae 

The bearded young man touched it with is 
little finger, and there was a miracle, a conjurers 
trick: one of the twigs came to life and waved yellow 
talons at them. 

“What’s that?” 

“Mimicry. It’s a looper caterpillar. It can make 
a look so like the twig tha; ve ane notice ifs 
there at all. That's what is called mimicry- „— , 

“Mimicry,” repeated Adam, and in his sine s 
eye he saw his sister — the boyish Inka larking a out 
with Makuděra, the dreamy Inka out nae s 
Son, the haughty Inka, the gentle, lamb-like nka. ; 

“She’s mimicry too. She's..- Tahe ae ` 
trying to give expression tO his ardent erase ut 
he found this beyond him and, gulping and blus ing 
fiercely, gave it up as a bad job. The lanky young man 


- Understandingly sgueezed his track-suited shoulder to 


which a prickly ball of burdock had become attached, 
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The caterpillar held on to the twig with its hind 
legs, raising its body and pawing the air with its front 
legs like a green circus horse. It found a branch, crawl- | 
ed forward an inch with arched back, and froze into 
immobility. It disappeared among the leaves pretend- 
ing it was not a looper, a soft caterpillar with a head 
and no body to speak of, but a thorny, prickly wild 
rose bush. 

“Mimicry,” said the lanky young man. “Yowve i 
got to know how to use your eyes, eh, Adam?” | 


There was a row at home, and Adam was beaten 
with a belt. 

He had been calling Inka nasty, foreign names 
and when his mother told him to go out with his 
sister, he refused. 

“I won't!” he shouted. “I won't! I won't!” 

She had to thrash him. 

Wearily, their mother took off her blouse, per- 
meated with the smell of vinegar, and knelt down by 
the stove to lay the fire. She would have to pay more 
attention to the boy’s upbringing. And she’d do mash- 
ed potatoes for supper. 

Inka in the meantime, wearing a wide skirt, her 
best white pullover, and a hairdo that was in no way 
reminiscent of either St. Theresa or virtue, hurried to 
the Red Bridge, swinging a nylon basket with a bo- 
tanical key and a test-tube to put insects in. A glum 

„Adam shuffled along some ten paces behind her. He 
saw the boxer appear by the bridge and kiss her in 
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front of everybody. He had red cheeks and not an 
Ounce of shame. Taking Inka’s books from her, he 
embraced her so matter-of-factly as if she belonged 
to him. And she let him do it! 

Adam thrust out his jaw belligerently and 
| followed them step by step. He did not try to 
make himself inconspicuous, he did not have to: they 
Were kissing in the middle of a public path, and not | 
ly €ven a policeman would have disturbed them. Their ~ 
arms around each other, they turned off into the trees. 
A snowstorm of feelings eddied inside Adam: shame, | 


tage, affront. 

He caught up with them halfway down the slope 
and barred their way. l 

“Look, you — you...” he stammered. “Leave 

er alone, will you!” 

“Beat it!" said Inka. $ 

“T’m going to tell on you! See if I don’t! 

“Hop it, titch!? The coarse red face creased with 
laughter, 

Now he saw it close up. Red freckles. A ruthless 
mouth. Adam felt his gorge rise. So it was to this that 
his sister had given preference before the lanky young 
man. It was for his sake that she'was parading herself 
in her finest pullover! : 

SPI] tell Mum! PI tell her everything!” 

“Give him something,” suggested Inka. 

“Give ’im what?” 

"Doesn't matter — anything. As long as he 
leaves us be." ' 

The boxer began to search in his pockets, curs- 
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ing away at this bastard of a kid brother as he did so. 
He brought out a five-crown note. 

“Here, Charley! Take this and take yourself off 
to the pictures, or to hell, for all I care!” 

Adam reddened to the roots of his hair. 

“You can keep your bleeding money, you... 

` You slob! And leave my sister alone!” 

The boxer caught hold of his arms and twisted 
them so that the boy gasped. 

“No, don’t!” said Inka, and Freckleface eased 
the pressure, but he still held Adam as if in a vice- 
He was certainly strong, you had to give him 
that. 


Inka looked uncertainly at her brother’s indig- 
nant face. 


“What're you bothering about me for? Go on, 
run along and play.” 


“I shan’t let this one kiss you. I shan’t! Tell 
him to go away, or I’ll kill him!” 

The boxer grinned, greatly amused. 

“Funny, ain't he? I'll laugh me head off.” 

“I don’t know what's come over him 
don’t.” 

“Look, honey, you go on a bit, will you. We'll 
settle this between us.” 

“But don’t be too hard on him.” 

“Don’t you worry, honey.” 

Inka turned round and ascended the steep path. 
Freckleface stared hungrily at her legs, 

“You...” growled Adam, who could not bear 
to have anyone look at Inka that way. 


> I really 
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Freckleface took no notice of him. And at that. 
moment Adam understood everything. 

With the lanky young man Inka had been the 
grass snake. But he had not been a frog. He would 
not let himself be devoured, and grass snakes find 
that very amusing. They pursue such frogs, weaving 


their way along the ground, but when the chase takes * 


too long and the frog keeps on jumping they get 
bored and go off to find another. Inka, too, had found 
another frog, only the boxer was no frog but a fat 
stoat — this time it would be he who'd devour Inka, 
bones and all, and Inka — the silly fool — only gig- 
gled and wriggled her body about as if she knew it 
and was simply asking to be devoured. 

“Well, what about it, titch?" the boxer asked. 
“Five crowns isn’t enough, is it? Shall we haggle over 

Bit 3? : 

Adam raised his broad, roguish face with its 
flattened nose, ornamented by a tremulous drop. 

It was then that the boxer hit him. He hit first 
with one, then with the other hand, and again and 
again. Adam covered his eyes, but Freckleface was 
hammering away at him, the blows becoming harder 
and harder because Adam refused to cry. He never 
cried when he was being thrashed. 

Then he lay there among the fallen leaves, the 
leaves gave off a pungent smell of decay and new life, 
and an amused, careless, ruthless voice above him was 
saying: 

_ “That was just a little lesson, you worm. If you 
so much as open your mouth at home, [ll show you 
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what a real hiding looks like. Only you can be sure 
you won't ever get up again afterwards. That’ll show 
you what happens to little sneaks like you. Sneaks 
and blackmailers. And now beat it! Don’t let me see 
you again, you bastard!” 

i A brown shoe kicked Adam, forcing him to get 
‘to his feet and start tunning. He fell again behind the 
first bush. The brown shoes rustled off through the 
odoriferous leaves, up the slope. When Adam raised 
his head, all he could see was the gentle green of the — 
tree-tops and the blue sky above them. And when he 
got up he caught sight, up there among the oak-trees, 
of the boxer’s insolent head Parasitising upon Inka’s 
best white pullover. 

“You bully! You skunk! You thug!” he yelled 

hoarsely, Tunning in the opposite direction. He 

stumbled, crying with his eyes and nose. He smeared the 
salt tears over his face, while his lungs seemed to fill 
with the swelling of sadness, pain, and human brutality. 

A train rumbled over the Red Bridge, sports 
cars flashed by on the toad, the willows were washing 
their green hair in the stream, A cuckoo called some- 
where in the distance, and Adam could hear the faint 
spluttering of Inka’s yellow laughter. : 

He cut himself five willow rods and slumped 
down in the grass in which hundreds of daisies were 
growing, nasty, bedraggled wings suspended in front 
of his eyes like shadows. 


A black crow had settled on his eight-year-old 
world. 


Translated by George Theiner 
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Some old men were sitting on a bench by the 
cement works. They were shouting and seizing their 
neighbour’s coat lapels as they bawled in each other’s 
ears. 

Cement dust sifted down, covering cottages and 
gardens with finely-ground limestone. 

So I went out into the dusty fields. 

Beneath a solitary pear tree a tiny man was 
cutting grass with a sickle. j 4 

“Say, who are those bawling grandads over by 
the gate?” 2 

“There by the main gate? They’re our pension- 
ers,” said the tiny man and went on with his cutting. 

“Some old age!” said I. 
| “Tsn’t it?” replied the man,” and aren’t I look- 
ing forward to sitting there in a few years.” 

“Mind you live to get that pension!” 

“Not half I won't. This is a mighty healthy place. 
Why, the average age here is seventy,” said the 
little man, with one hand nimbly cutting the grass 
aich sent up cement dust like smoke from a damp 

re. 

“Excuse me,” said I, “but what are the old uns 
arguing about? Why do they keep yelling at each 
Other 2” 

“They like to talk about the plant. They think 
they’d run it better. And then, when they’ve shouted 
themselves hoarse they'll have a bigger thirst in the 
evening! After all, they’ve worked there all their lives 
so they're all bound up with the place so now they 
can’t live without it.” 
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“They'd do better to go picking mushrooms. 
Anyhow, why don’t they move to some place near 
the forest? Up in the border districts they’d each get 
a cottage and garden,” said I and wiped my nose 
on the back of my hand and a slimy black streak ap- 
peared on it. 

- “Not on your life!" declared the little man, paus- 
ing for breath. “A pensioner named Mareček moved 
to the forest somewhere beyond Klatovy... and in a 
fortnight they brought him back in an ambulance. 
He got asthma from the fresh air. But in a couple of 
days here he was as fit as a fiddle. The one who’s 
shouting most over there by the gate, that’s him. 
Oh yes, the air here’s bracing all right, like pea 
soup.” 

“T don’t like pea soup,“ said I and stepped under 
the pear tree. 

A pair of horses cantered across the dusty field, 
kicking up a cement cloud in which the cart was lost 
to sight. And the driver sang happily in the cloud and 
now the near horse pulled at the bit and tore a twig 
from the pear tree and shook a hundredweight of 
cement dust from the branches. I totteréd out of the 
fog with my hands held out. 

Soon I noticed that while I had set out in a dark 
suit if was now grey. 

Said I: “Please could you tell me where Jirka 
Burgán lives?” f 

The little man was still cutting the grass and 


adjusting the balance of his moving body with his 
other arm. 
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Now the sickle hit a mound; he jumped up and 
rushed as one possessed into the field. 

“Wasps!” he screamed. 

And he brandished the sickle about his head. 

I caught him up. ; 

“Hi, mister, where does Jirka Burgán live?” 

“Pm Jirka's dad,” shouted the little man as he 
ran and kept fending off the wasps with his sickle. 

“Pleased to meet you, I’m Jirka's friend,” 
I introduced myself. 

“He'll be ever so pleased, he’s expecting you!” 
yelled Mr Burgán and put on speed. 

But as he fenced and lashed at the wasps he 
unfortunately struck his head with the sickle. 

And he overtook me with ease and the sickle 
stuck out of his head like a feather in his cap. 

We pulled up at his gate. 

Mr Burgán didn’t bat an eyelid. Blood ran in 
rivulets through the dust round his ears and gathered 
in rapid drops under his chin. 

“Tl pull out that sickle for you,” said I. 

“Later. Maybe our laďll want to paint me. And 
here’s the wife!” ; 

Out of the gate camé a plump female, her sleeves 
rolled up and her hands greasy as if she had just gut- 
ted a goose. One eyelid lower than the other and a 
drooping lower lip. 

“I saw you coming,” she said, kneading my 
hand, “yowre very welcome.” 

Out of the gate ran Jirka, a rosy-cheeked youth 
who shook my hand and with the other hand pointed 
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to the surroundings: “Boy, what a sight! Did I lie 
or didn’t 1? What colours! What landschaft! What scen- 
ery!” 

“Lovely, but look what’s happened to your dad,” 
said I. 

“What?” cried Jirka looking round. 

“What! This!” said I, wiggling the sickle which 
stuck out of Mr Burgán's head like an enormous beak. 

“Ow!” cried Mr Burgán. 

“Oh, that,” my friend waved his hand. “I thought 
goodness-knows-what had happened. Mum, look 
here, dad must have been wasp hunting again. Dad, 
dad!” threatened Jirka and added, laughing: “We 
always have our bit of fun here. Once we had some 
rabbits stolen, and of course dad, the inventor, fixed 
a plank over the sump so cleverly that whoever trod 
on it in the night ever so lightly would fall into the 
cesspool. You see, the rabbit hutches are right beside 
the pit. But it goes without saying, dad: forgot about 
it and fell into it himself in the morning.” 

“Tt isn’t deep,” said Mr Burgán. 

“How deep?” enquired Jirka. 

“To here,” said Mr Burgán pointing to his neck. 

“Just so!” guffawed Jirka and went on, “An- 
other time dad played the sanitary officer. He emptied 
a bucket of carbide into the latrine and soon after 


he knocked out his pipe there. I went out and what ` 


did I see? A bang like a cannon shot, five hundred- 
weight of excrement in the air and dad somersaulting 
in it twenty feet up! Lucky he fell on the dunghill!” 

| “Ha ha ha,” Mrs Burgán s belly shook with mirth. 
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“That’s not true, it wasn't twenty feet over the 
manure,” grinned Mr Burgán and the blood round 
his ears had dried and shone like enamel. 

“Then how many?” asked Jirka. 

“At the most it was fifteen feet... and there may 
have been about four hundredweight of excrement,” 
said Mr Burgán and added, “Our boy's an artist, 
you know, so he’s always exaggerating.” 

“Just so,“ I said, “but please if you don’t 
mind, that sickle in the head is upsetting me!” 

“That’s nothing, for goodness sake,” said Mrs, 
Burgán and catching hold of the handle she jerked 
it and pulled that sickle out of the wound. 

“Won't Mr Burgán get blood poisoning,” 
I queried. 

“Oh no, we cure everything here with fresh 
air,” said the lady and fondly curling up her hand 
she tapped Mr Burgán on the forehead and remarked, 
“It’s best to give dad a blow between the horns right 
in the morning. And why? Because he’s a naughty 
boy.” And she grasped her husband by the forelock 
and dragged him into the courtyard and with one 
hand she pushed his bleeding head under the pump 
and with the other she set to work with the handle. 

“Boy,” said Jirka, “our dad’s a terror. On his 
holiday this year he started mending the gutters and 
he walked right along the roof edge without a safe- 
ty belt and laughed. Mother patrolled the cement 
path in case he tumbled, so she could run for an am- 
bulance. And on the fourteenth day, when dad had 
fixed himself up with a rope at last, he fell down and 
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hung by his leg. I served him with drink through a 


~ window, while Mother piled all our feather beds on 


the path. And when I cut dad down, I’m blessed if 
I know what happened — he fell head down beside 
the feather beds. On the cement!” 

“Ha ha ha,” hooted Mrs Burgán, “on the cement, 
but he was at the pub in the evening!” she added and 
went on pumping. 

“Dad rides a motorbike, too,“ continued Jirka 
raising his voice so his father could hear. “Drivers 
we know tell us: ‘No offence, but that dad of yours 
follows the highway code so well that one day you'll 
bring him home in a basket? Ha ha! And once dad 
didn’t come home, so we took a basket and went to 
look for him. And at a bend, just when we were pass- 
ing a'thorn thicket, all of a sudden something seemed 
to bleat in the bushes. We looked... and Mother, what 
did we see?” 

“Ha ha hal" Mrs Burgán kept her husband’s 
head firmly under the pump. 

“Our dad and his bike were stuck in the thorns!” 
and Jirka choked with laughter. “He missed the bend 
and went straight into the bushes... and there he sat 
on his bike, hands on the handlebars, and for a good 
two hours he couldn’t budge because he was buttoned 
up on all sides by those thorns and prickles and sharp 
twigs...” 

“And Ľd a thorn in my nose and another lifted 
up my eyelid... and I wanted to sneeze!” shouted 
Mr Burgin raising his head, but Mrs Burgán gripped 
his forelock and shoved his head under the pump again. 
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“And how did you get dad out of the thorns?” 

I asked anxiously. 
: “First we brought the sheep shears, then garden- 
ing scissors and we carried out a so-called Preisler 
incision on the bushes and we had dad out in an hour,” 
said Jirka. Mr Burgán wanted to put in a word, but 
as he lifted his head he knocked the back of his neck 
on the iron pipe. A 

On a nearby hill there was a flash and we heard 
a detonation. 

“Tts ten o’clock,” said Jirka. 

“Rascals,” remarked his mother tenderly and 
glanced at the hillock where a white cloud was spread- 
ing from a clearing. 

And among dusty pines, up there on the hill, 
we could see some soldiers. Now one of them came 
out on the clearing. At the wave of a flag he loosed 
the safety catch of a hand grenade and aimed at the 
open space and threw himself to the ground... and 
first there was an explosion and then a milky cloud. 
As the blast ran down the valley it shook cement dust 
from the hazel’ bushes and sunflowers. 

“Rascals,” said Mrs Burgin gently. 

And she led her husband by the forelock from 


the pump, pushed back his hair and examined his, 


wound with care. 
“Ty'll dry nicely in the fresh air,” and with a po- 


lite gesture she invited me to goin... 


` 


Dozens of dusty pictures hung in the kitchen. 
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Mrs Burgán pushed a chair under each picture, 
clambered up laboriously and wiped the canvas with 
a damp rag and at once dazzling colours shone in the 
kitchen. 

Every five minutes detonations from the mili- 
tary training ground shook the house and set the cups 
and plates a jingling on the dresser. The brass bed- 
stead rolled on its wheels whenever a grenade was 
thrown and each time Mrs Burgán looked in the di- 
rection of the explosion and each time she said tend- 
erly: “Rascals...". Mr Burgán pointed his sickle at the 
pictures and spoke. 

“Just imagine, when our boy painted that 
‘Sunset on a South Bohemian Lake’, he put on shoes 
a size too small, when he painted that ‘Motif from 
Karlštejn’, he stuck a quarter-inch nail through 
his shoe into his heel... Here, when our boy was 
working on the ‘Beechwood near Litomyšl, he didn’t 
pass water all day, and here, if you please, when our 
lad executed “Horses Grazing Near Přibyslav’, he 
stood up to the waist in a stinking bog... When he 
painted ‘On the Mountain Top’, he fasted for three 
days before the act of creation...” 

Mr Burgán talked and Mrs Burgán pushed a chair 
under each picture, climbed up laboriously and with 
a damp rag wiped each of those pictures and every 
five minutes she looked through the wall in the di- 
rection of an explosion and each time she remarked 
tenderly: “Rascals”. 

Then it struck noon and the brass bed arrived 
on its wheels at the opposite wall. 
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Mr Burgán pointed at the last picture. 
“Our boy called this one ‘Winter Scene’, and 
when he was conceiving it he took off his shoes and 


rolled up his trouser legs and stood for an hour be- . 


fore the scene in an icy stream...” 

“Rascals”, said Mrs Burgán and descended from 
the chair. 

An oppressive silence intervened. 

Mrs Burgán pushed the brass bed back the length 
of the kitchen. 


“Beautiful pictures with deep feeling in them,” ` 


I said, “but why does Jirka put on tight shoes, why 
does he stick a nail in his heel when he paints, why 
does he shove his bare feet into an icy stream, why?” 

Jirka went brick-red and stared at the floor. 

“Well, you see,” explained Mr Burgán, “our 
boy hasn’t been to art school... so he makes up for 
his lack of education by powerful experiences... as 
a matter of fact, you know, that’s why we invited 
you... we'd like to know if our boy could follow 
the call of art in Prague.” 

“Jirka," I said, “d’you mean to say you paint 
those pictures in plein air? Where on earth did you 
come by those superb colours? How’re you able to 
put blue and red beside each other like that? Why, the 
impressionists could be proud of such colours! Where 
do you find them?” 

Mr Burgán raised a cloud of fine dust as he 
pulled back the curtain with his sickle. 

“See there,” he cried, “d’you see those colours? 
Almost all the pictures here in this kitchen, he painted 
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them all in these parts. Just have a look at that riot 
of colour!” 

Mr Burgán held back the curtain and I looked out 
with him at a landscape as grey as a herd of old ele- 
phants, where the slightest movement raised long 
streamers of cement dust, where a tractor was pulling 
a mower through a grey field of lucerne from which 
there spread a grey cloud as if it were a carriage 
on a dusty road, where three fields away there 
stood a cart and a man was loading sheaves of rye 
and as he lifted each sheaf it seemed to have 
caught fire the way grey dust and smoke billowed 
out of it. 


“D’you see the colours?” Mr Burgán exclaimed 
with a shake of his sickle. 

And a soldier came out on the clearing, prepared 
his grenade and threw it far from himself. 

The brass bed shifted again. 

Mrs Burgán was silent for the first time. 

“Rascals,” said I. 

She laid her hand on my sleeve, one eyelid 
drooping like a pancake, and she chided me in a moth- 
erly fashion: “Not you, sir, never you. We're the 
only ones allowed to grumble. And we don’t grumble, 
we just let off steam. It’s a sort of game. Why, they’re 
our soldiers. You know, sir, it’s the way it is at 
home. In a family one can take all sorts of liberties, call 
each other names and tell people to go places. But 
only among members of the family. No-one else, 
oh no. Only Jirka and I can make fun of our dad... 
and not another soul... but what d’you think? Should 
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our boy go to Prague? Do you think he could do 
something there for Czech painting?” 

Mrs Burgán enquired and gazed with knowledge- 
able eyes, eyes able to divine the lightest stirring 
at the bottom of my soul. 


“Prague is an obstetric forceps,” I ventured and © 


dropped my eyes, “and those pictures are not just 
a torso, they’re the whole work. I think he should go 
in search of fame...” : 

“We'll see,” remarked Mrs Burgán. 

Mr Burgán opened the door to the next room 
and pointed his sickle. 

“He goes in for scuplture, too, d'you see?” he 
cried and tapped his sickle on a plaster cast bulging 
with giant muscles. “Thať s Bivoj without the boar.” 

“Terrific! Just look at those biceps! Jirka, who 
was your model? A weightlifter or a heavy-weight 
boxer?” 

Jirka turned brick-red and stared at the floor. 

“Tt wasn’t a weightlifter or a heavyweight,” 
explained Mr Burgán, “it was me!” and he pointed 
the sickle at himself. 

“You?” 

“Me,” little Mr Burgán confirmed with glee. 
“The lad thinks it all up himself. When he hears the 
tap dripping, he takes his pencil and sketches Niaga- 
ra, when he pricks his finger he runs to ask the price 
of a third-class funeral. Minimum stimuli, maximum 
results,” he added with a wink. 

“How is it, Mr Burgán, that you understand it 


all so well?” said I. 
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“Why, I’m city bred,’ he exclaimed and 
scratched his head with the sickle. “Have you seen 
Shakespeare’s Troilus and Cressida? Well, a quarter 
ofa century ago I had a walking-on part at the Vino- 
hrady Theatre in that very comedy. In scene five 
the producer needed two naked statues on a cornice. 
And I played one of them, painted bronze, and the 
other statue was a girl, so at each performance in 
scene five we lay naked on the cornice, not stirring a 
finger, in the glare of the lamps, and the scene shifters 
stared at us from above, mostly at that lovely girl... 
and then, when Troilus and Cressida came off I asked 
the nude, bronze girl for her-hand in marriage and 
she said Yes... and so we’ve been together for a quar- 
ter of a century...” 

“That’s the bronze statue?” said I. 

Mr Burgán smiled and nodded. 

“The one that lay in scene five on the cornice?” 

Mr Burgán smiled and nodded. 

“Shall we let in a bit-of fresh air?" asked Mrs 
Burgán. ` 
Cement dust sifted on to the carpet. 

“If you ever want to calm your nerves,” said 
Mrs Burgán, “come and stay with us for a whole 
week if you like.” 


“Do they throw grenades here all the time?” 
I asked. 

“No,” said the lady and took a vacuum cleaner 
out of the cupboard, “only from Monday to Satur- 
day and only from ten to three. But Sundays are ever 


so sad. The quiet’s so restful, it deafens you. The , 
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quiet. So we turn on the wireless and Jirka plays all 
day long on his accordion. And we're glad to think 
that after one more night our boys will be here 
again...” explained Mrs Burgan. 

“But seriously, you both lay naked, painted 
bronze on the cornice? No kidding?” said I. 

“No kidding,” said Mrs Burgán and she wad- 
dled heavily over to her husband to hand him the 
coiled flex. 5 


“Dad,” she said, “go and vacuum that bed of 


asters by the wall, then Tl cut a nice bunch for the 


gentleman. Rascals...” she added tenderly and glanced © 


out of the window towards the hillside where above 
the clearing a white cloud was rising like a hawthorn 


tree in flower... 


Translated by Marian Wilbraham 
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As a little boy I had always wanted a car. 
Grown-ups have cars, I thought to myself. I won’t 
be really big until I have a car, I told myself. At 
twenty-eight I was still tormented by immaturity. 
I published a collection of nature lyrics — that didn’t 
bring in enough. I wrote a couple of film scripts — 
and I acquired a car. And then what? © : 

I acguired a car so I should feel big. So I could 
save time and go on my own four wheels and not 
have to trail along with the others in the tram, get- 
ting prodded and jostled. In my car no-one is allowed 
to jostle. k 
Having acguired a car, I suddenly found I had 
oceans of time. I was on the outside, as it were, 
that is to say in the car. Running about seeing to 
things had formerly taken me whole days; now I was 
through in a couple of hours. True, before I had a car, 


a 


I used to sit around chatting to all sorts of people or ~ 


go around looking at all sorts of things. Now I had 
a car I was always in a hurry. I had acquired a car so 
I could feel big. Every big, grown-up person is short 
of time. I had acquired a car because I was short of 
time. I had acquired it so I could get anywhere quickly 
and comfortably. But now that I had a car, I had to 
devote the time it gave me to it and to driving some- 
where quickly and comfortably. $ : 
That “somewhere? was: the catch. I drove 
through the streets for days on. end. I was driving 
quickly and comfortably, but I knew I wasn't really 
going anywhere. Friends advised me to give up driv- 
ing just anywhere, to get all my missions and com- 
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missions done and then to leave the car in the gar- 

© age. But if I were to get all my running about done, 
I should be left with so much time that I’d be better 
off going about on foot. I’d be able to sit around chat- 
ting with all sorts of people and go around looking 
at all sorts of things. I began to get riled. What was 
the good of a car standing in the garage? A car was 
supposed to be on the move. As it couldn't drive 
itself;it would have to be driven by me. 

Sometimes I used to pull up furtively. But if 
I stood still for a moment, I was immediately posses- 
sed by the urge to be somewhere else quickly and 
comfortably. In a better place. ` 

I used to return home worn out in the evenings. 
I envied those who walked about the streets or who 
travelled by tram. I envied the taxi-drivers. They sat 
at the wheel, waiting; someone would come up and 
tell them where to go and they would drive off to 
a definite destination. Their life was simple. 

I drew up and wished with all my heart that 
Someone would open the door of my car, prod me 
and say: 56 Hanspaulka Road or 6 Santoška Street. 
And Pd drive to 56 Hanspaulka Road or 6 Santoška 
Street. 

The door clicked; a woman climbed into the car 
and sat down on the back seat. 

This is it! I started up the engine. 

“Where to?” I asked eagerly. 

“Away,” replied the woman. 

“Away? That's anywhere, except that it’s away 
from here. You're not much help.” © 
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She said she hadn’t come to help me. If I didn’t 
want to drive away, she could get out again. 

“No, no! Stay where you are. Is 56 Hanspaulka 
Road away for you?” 

She nodded. I drove to 56 Hanspaulka Road. 

“Here we are." 

“No,” she shook her head. “This isnt away. 
This is Hanspaulka Road. Drive on!" 

“Can I drive to 6 Santoška Street?" 

“Yes, drive to 6 Santoška Street, if you want to.” 

At 6 Santoška Street, I only slowed up and then 
I drove on. I was beginning to enjoy this drive away. 

“Where are we going?" she asked. 

“Away from here, aren’t we?” 

“No, don’t drive away. Drive to 4 Výspa 
Street.” 

I drove to 4 Výspa Street. It was the same street 
where she had got into the car and from which we had 
set off on our journey away. A cul-de-sac ending in 
a high stone wall covered with flowering acacias. 

The woman got out and looked my way. She 
subjected me to a close scrutiny. In the end she nod- 
ded and invited me in for a bite to eat. We climbed 
up to the attic where she had a kind of studio full of 
pictures, statues, vases and dusk. I was made to sit 
down on a low divan. I examined the books that were 
lying around. Thin volumes about the stars, about 
flowers and the Jizera valley. 4 

She went into the next room. When she returned 
she was wearing a Chinese house-coat embroidered 
with silver birds. 
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She brought coffee and biscuits. We sipped in 
silence. She looked up. 


“I knew you’d come, Jacob.” 

I looked round to see to whom she was speak- 
ing. We were alone. I wasn’t and never have been 
Jacob and I didn’t know this woman with the loose- 
flowing hair, who was addressing me so intimately. 
Unable to think of anything to say, I went on sipping 
my coffee. > 

“Tve waited and waited for you, Jacob. I’ve 
forgiven everything. How you seduced me when 
I was all dressed up for the ceremony of planting the 
lime-tree of freedom at the-Girls’ High.” 

She fell silent, then she softened. “I wonder if 
you've seen how that lime-tree grew. Have you ever 
been to look it?” 

I shook my head, because I hadn’t gone to see 
any lime-tree. There were some limes in front of my 
window. But I didn’t go and look at them; I could see 
them all the time. I couldn’t remember whether they 
had been planted by the Girls’ High. I had no idea 
at all who had planted them, probably the local coun- 
cil. And even if they had been planted by high school 
girls, I hadn’t seduced one of them. / 

“That's just like you, Jacob. Not even to go 
and look at it. I know what you are going to say: 
you married me five years later. You didn’t have to, 
you silly. Why, even a mosquito bite was more impor- 
tant to you than I was. Do you remember how you 
carried me in your arms over the brook at Bábušice? 
I was wearing my new taffeta dress and you dropped 
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me in midstream. You said you’d had to swat a mos- 
quito that was going to bite your hand. The mosquito 
eluded you. It didn’t get you till the evening — in 
the ear. And I was wet through. I know, you apolo- 
gised again and again. But you were laughing up 
your sleeve at me, all wet and limp. You always were 
a wretch, Jacob. But you had sweet blood. Like our 
daughter Lucy...” 

T stood up. 

“Sit down, Jacob, and listen. I often sit like 
this and tell you everything, even when you’re not 
here, Our daughter Lucy...” 

“Excuse me, madam, I am not Jacob!” 

She looked at me and light dawned. 

“You're not Jacob. What a pity!” 

“Why should it be a pity, madam? I am 
Joseph.” 

“Its a pity, because that coffee was prepared 
for Jacob.” 

“Oh, in that case, forgive me for not having 
told you before and for having drunk Jacob's 
coffee,” 

“No, no, you must forgive me. That coffee was 
poisoned.” : 

At that moment I felt a deep freeze creep over 
me, My arms and legs no longer belonged to my body; 
my eyes were closing; a glutinous darkness was 
flowing over my brain. With a tremendous effort 
I got out the words: 

“If poisoned — so — allow me — to take — 
that Jacob — upon myself,” 
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She started and rose to her feet. “Are you feel- 
ing ill?” The callousness of that question at such a 
moment crushed me. 

“Yes — I feel ill — the poison’s beginning to 
work.” 

“What poison? You've eaten something bad?” 

“You said — the coffee — was poisoned.” 

For a. second she stood transfixed, then she 
burst out laughing. 

“Yes, poisoned. With my sorrows, my age-old 
reproaches, with my whole self...” 

She laughed until she gasped for breath. She set 
the dusk swirling around us. 


I rushed out of the room, pursued by her laugh- 


ter, Away, away from her! 


I fell into my car and jabbed my foot at the 
accelerator. 


What with the dusk and my distraction, I clean 
forgot that the street ended in a high wall. 


Translated by Rosemary Kavanová 
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The devil knows (I certainly don’t) why it is 
that some should have all the luck and others be un- 
lucky. Those who have luck don’t usually ponder 
why, but the unfortunates invariably try to put the 


` blame on something. That applies to me, and to my 


father, who really had only himself to blame because 
he was such a phoney and windbag, and in the end 
he washed his hands of it all. 

Yes, but why was my Dad a phoney? How is it 


that one manisascoundrelaridanotheris goodnessitself? - 


That's a question I've never been able to 
answer; and sometimes it makes me feel terribly sad. 
When I recall how Dad used to send me to fetch him 
a couple of pints from the local over the way if our 
credit happened to be good, how Mother used to sew 
aprons, fifty hellers a piece, and Dad used to sit at 
home making ersatz coffee for himself, or wander 


around Letná Park, or go window-shopping and day- ` 


dreaming in the city. 

He came from the suburb of Košíře, while 
Mother came from Žižkov. When they met, he was 
working as a bookshop assistant. They married, and 
he used Mother's dowry to set up his own business 
in Karlin, Within the year he went bankrupt, which 
made Grandfather have a stroke, because Mother was 
their only child and they had scraped and saved for 
thirty years in their tiny grocer’s shop to provide her 
with a dowry. When Grandfather died, Dad sent 
Grandmother to the poorhouse, sold the grocery, put 
the money into a new book storé, and was bankrupt 
again within six months. 
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By this time they already had Susan, and I was 
on the way, the bailiffs were after Dad, and he and 
Mother and Susan kept moving from one hotel to 
another, from Zizkoy to Smichov, to the Little 
Quarter, because they had no money to pay the rent, 
and so I was brought into the world at “The Rose” 
in the Little Quarter, where they had taken a room 
for that night. The room set them back ten crowns, 

„and since that was all the money Dad happened to 
have left, the manager wanted to throw them out at 
lunchtime the next day, but Dad, instead of settling 
the bill, made them such a scene (that was something 


he was really good at, making scenes: he always. 


threatened to put it in the papers and complain about 
the unfair treatment of the unemployed) that the man- 
ager, rather than risk a scandal, let us stay on until 
Mother was fit enough to get about by herself, 

Then we moved from one place to another for 


a long time, until at last we came to anchor for a while | 


in Sculptors Street at Letná. A certain Greta, a prosti- 
tute, occasionally lent money to Mother who used to 


play rummy with her, and she put in a good word. 


for us with the landlord. I have childhood memories 
of that place in Sculptors Street. It was a single room, 
long and narrow, with a window facing the street; 
under the window stood Mother’s sewing-machine, 
against one wall was the bed in which our parents 
slept, and against the other the mattress on which 
I slept with Susan. Then there was a blue-tiled 
kitchen stove, a table, and a chair on which Dad 
used to sit and either dream or quarrel with Mother, 
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who would be sewing away at her machine. We had 
only that one — the chair, I mean. 

Dad was a good-looker, which was why Mother 
married him, but otherwise he was just a phoney. 
As soon as he managed to raise a little cash he would 
stand drinks for all his friends at the local; while he 
still had the bookshop he was fair game for every 
publisher’s agent, and so there was always a stock of 
dead ducks on the shelves. When he went out of busi- 
ness the second time he became irritable; often he 
would fly into such a rage that he would beat Mother 
and, having beaten her, he would as a rule beat us, 
too. He beat us the more, the less money he had, 
which meant that in the end he beat us practically all 
the time. i 
Yet there were moments when he was sad and 
nice. Then he would ask me if I still loved him, he 
would hug me, and I would feel sorry for him. Once, 
in the autumn when our room was getting cold, he 
made me a kite out of some old wrapping paper and 
took me up to Letná Park to fly it. There was a cold 
October wind and the sky was clear and blue. All 
over the“park there were daddies with their children, 
some of whom had marvellous kites made out of 
thin paper and with painted faces, or coloured stars 
with long tails out of paper ribbons, and their dad- 
dies in trench coats and gaberdines were flying them. 
The kites danced high up in the sky under the October 
sun, while the daddies in their fine coats stood there 
and paid out the string. 


Our kite was made of blue wrapping paper and 
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the ribbons on its tail had been fashioned out of old 
newspapers. Dad held it in his hand, embarrassed, as 
he gazed up at the other kites. He was wearing a jacket 
buttoned right up on all three buttons and it was a 
bit too small for him, while the turn-ups of his trou- 
sers were frayed. I still remember him as he stood there, 
looking with dreamy eyes at all those brightly-coloured 
kites circling up above our heads. Then he started 
running, kite in hand, and I followed. He ran very 
fast across the Plain, trailing the kite behind him on 
its coarse string, but the kite refused to take the air, 
it just flopped from side to side and, with Dad soon 
getting out of breath and having to stop, it fell limply 
into the sand. Dad picked it up and found that one 
of the wooden props had been cracked. He wanted to 
straighten it but only succeeded in snapping it 
so that it tore the blue wrapping paper still bear- 
ing the remnants of the Post Office sticker. Dad just 
stood there, looking at the stricken kite, the breeze 
ruffled his hair, while the splendid red, blue and green 
kites circled and danced above us and well-coated 
gentlemen ran past with fair-haired little girls wear- 
ing red and white little hats. I took Dad’s Hand and 
said “Leťs go home, Daddy!” because I felt so sorry 
for him. Dad looked at the kite a little longer, an 
then suddenly he flung it on the ground, saying, “You 
wait, Lucy, one of these days your Dad’s going to 
come into the money, and then hell buy you a kite 
that’ll make everybody sit up!” 

Sometimes he would take me into town and we 


would walk hand in hand, looking at the shop win- 
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dows together. This was something Dad liked to do 
very much, and he would talk about all the things 
he would buy me when he “came into the money”. 
I didn’t like these walks because they usually made 
Dad even sadder, so I tried to pull him away from the 
shop windows. Once, though, we stopped in front 
of a-shop where they specialised in dolls, and the dolls 
were so beautiful that I could hardly take my eyes off 
them. And Dad, who liked looking at everything, 
looked at the dolls with me. “Daddy,” I said, “when 
you come into the money, promise you'll buy me a 
doll.” “Of course I will, Lucy. That one,” he said, 
pointing to a doll ensconced right in the middle, a doll 
almost as big as I was, with gorgeous golden hair and 
wearing a super frock such as I could never hope to 
have. “Ooh, she’s lovely!” I said. “You're ever so 
nice, Daddy.” And I stared at the doll, unable to tear 
myself away. There she sat, surrounded by a whole 
| regiment of others, big and small, right down to the 
tiny naked celluloid babies at fifty hellers each. But 
Í Dad didn’t have even our tram fare. 

So I stood there, just imagining I had this love- 
ly doll, that I was taking it to bed instead of Susan, 
dressing and undressing it, when an unknown voice 
said above my head: “Would you like one of those 
| dolls, dear?” I looked up and saw a man wearing a 
grey fuzzy hat, gold-rimmed spectacles and yellow 
gloves. He was smiling at me. “Yes,” I said timidly. 
The man reached out a yellow glove and, taking me 
‘by the hand, said to Dad: “You don’t mind, my 
friend?“ Dad shook his head to show he didn’t mind, 
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and the man led me inside the shop. There they had 
even more dolls than in the window. Two shop assist- 
ants hurried across to- us, and the man asked me: 
“Well, my girl, which is it to be?” And he smiled 
at me once more. His mouth was full of gold teeth. 
I was scared of all those dolls, of his gold teeth, and 
of the painted shop-girls. The crammed shelves danced 
before my eyes, and I quickly pointed to one of 
the dolls, smaller than the gorgeous golden-haired 
one because I hadn’t the courage to ask for chat, whis- 
spering: “This one.” “You really want this one?” he 
asked, surprised. “But it’s a black.” I took a better 
look and saw that he was right, the doll I had pointed 
out to him was black all over and had thick lips and 
huge eyes. “Oh, but it’s nice,” I said. The man laugh- 
ed and paid for the doll. “Where do you usually go 
and play?” he asked me. “In the park at Letná," 
I whispered. “Ah, I see,” he said and led me out 
again. “Well, here’s the young lady with her doll. 
It’s a nigger, but that’s what she asked for.” The man 
shrugged his shoulders, Dad took me by the hand 
and, bowing his head, said: “Thank you, sir. Very 
kind, I’m sure.” I began to feel sorry for him, without 
really knowing why. “Oh, don’t mention it, my dear 
fellow. It’s nothing,” the man replied. “And what’s 
the little girl’s name?” “Go on, tell the gentleman,” 
Dad urged me. “Lucy,” I breathed, feeling frightened 
of the stranger. “Ah, Lucy,” he said. “And tell me, 
Lucy, do you like sweets?” “Yes,” I told him. He 
took a silver five-crown piece from his pocket and 
gave it to me. “All right, here’s something for you to 
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buy chocolate with, Lucy,” he said, grinning at me. 
“Oh, thank you ever so much, sir. That is most kind 
of you,” said Dad, poking me and adding: “Say thank 
you, Lucy, there’s a good girl.” “Thank you,” I whis- 
pered, but the man only laughed. “That’s all right, 
that’s quite all right,” he said. Touching the rim of 
his hat with a yellow glove, he stroked me on the 
head and said: “You buy yourself a nice slab of 
chocolate, and be kind to your new doll, won’t you.” 

I was very pleased at having the doll, but Dad 
wasn't pleased at all, he was frowning and muttering 
something like “The filthy swine!” or “Rich bastard!” 


and he took the money from me. That evening, how- 


ever, he gave Susan and me a thin bar of chocolate, 
and Susan ate half of it. Soon afterwards we moved 
to Holešovice, I no longer went to play in Letná 
Park and I never saw the man again. 

The doll lost her.life in the Poor Children’s 
Home, where our parents put Susan and me when they 
found themselves completely broke and little Evie was 
on the way. The doll’s head got crushed in the door 
and I was left with just the body. I cried so much that 
I made myself sick, and when Susan got to know about 
it, she spanked me. I spent a year and a half in the 
Home, and I started school. We were all poor children 
in the class and I got on all right, except that I was 
homesick. Mother came to visit me every Sunday, 
and sometimes Dad would come with her. But not 
often. Usually Mother said he was away on a business 
trip. He had started working as a publisher’s agent, 
and he would be away for as long as a month at a 
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time and would then come back and bring a little mon- 
ey. Mostly, though, it was very little indeed, and so 
Mother went on sewing aprons. 

Then they took me from the Home, leaving only 
Susan there. Again I slept on the old mattress by the 
wall and at night, when Dad came back from one of 
his trips, I would hear them quarrelling. Dad swore 
he had made no more money than he had brought 
home, while Mother cried and told him he had spentit 
all on drink and tarts, and then they called each other 
nasty names. 

After a time we moved again, to a house in Sla- 
vata Street two blocks away. I got so badly bitten 
by bugs the first night that I had to stay home from 
school the following day. 

This was a school I didn't like. There were lots 
of classy children and I was the poorest in my form; 
I and a girl called Vlasta Marešová. Her mother was 
a streetwalker, and Vlasta knew that children weren’t 
brought by the stork but that their mothers carried 
them in their tummies. All the other girls were very 
posh,being brought to school by their mothers, some 
of them even by maidservants. There were some iron 
railings in front of the school, and at breaktime the 
girls would drape their legs over them and, hanging 
head downwards, swing themselves to and fro so 
that they almost swept the pavement with their hair. 
Their frocks came right up to their chins, revealing 
their white and pale blue knickers, and I wanted des- 
perately to join in the fun but was ashamed to, as my 


knickers were made over from a pair of Mothers and | 
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they were dirty and full of patches. I had just this one 
„pair, and Mother didn’t have time to wash them more 
than once a week, every Saturday. When she did, 
I had to stay in and wait for them to dry. 

Our best pupil was a girl called Kristyna Volhej- 
nova; her father was a bank director, and a maid took 
her to school every morning. Kristyna was very pret- 
ty and I loved her, but she took no notice of me, and 
so none of the others did either, except Vlasta Mare- 
šová. Only I loved Kristýna and daydreamed about 
her being my friend in place of Vlasta. I adored her 
and didn’t even hold it against her that when I stood 
dumb at the blackboard and the teacher scolded me 
for my ignorance, she waved her hand in the air and 
hissed “Please, Ma'am, please!” so that the teacher 
should call her and she could rattle off the answer. 
I wasn’t mad at her, as I would have been at anyone 
else, and when the mistress held her up to me as an 
example I agreed, thinking her so wonderful and lov- 
able that my heart ached with the pain of it. 

One day Kristyna gave a birthday party and she 
invited all the girls except Vlasta and me. Vlasta didn’t 
care a hoot, but I thought I would die. On the day of 
the party I could not bear to stay at home. I went 
to the street where she lived and from a passage oppo- 
site the house watched the girls as, one after the other, 
they marched up with bunches of flowers in their hands 
and disappeared inside. It occurred to me that if only 
I had some flowers I could go, too, even if Kristyna 
had not invited me, and wish her many happy returns. 
When all the girls had gone in I crept out of my 
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passage, looked up at the windows of Kristýna's 
house and wished I were dead. Suddenly my Dad 
appeared at the corner of the street and, seeing me 
standing there, came up to me and asked: “What are 
you doing here, Lucy? Why aren’t you at home doing 
your homework?” As he said this, I couldn’t bear . 
it any longer and burst into tears. Dad squatted be- 
side me, pulled out a handkerchief, and began to 
smear the tears over my face. “Come, come,” he said 
soothingly. “What's the matter, Lucy?” “It’s Kristy- 
na Volhejnová's birthday,” I told him amid sobs, 
“and I can’t go to her party.” “Oh, why not?” Dad 
asked, frowning. I was on the point of saying that 
I hadn’t been invited because we were poor, but then 
I realised that this would probably hurt him, so 
I said instead: “Because I haven't any flowers to give 
her, All the other girls brought her flowers.” “Is that 
all? Just because of that?” Dad looked at me unbeliev- 
ingly. “Yes, that’s it,” I told him. Dad looked at me 
once more, thought a little, and said: “Wait here.” 
He walked away quickly, leaving me there still sniv- 
elling. He was back very shortly with a huge bunch 
of lilac. “Here,” he said, thrusting it into my hand. 
“Off you go!” I ran across the road and climbed the 
steps in front of Kristýna's house. The bouquet was 
tied with an ordinary grubby piece of string, such as 
Dad carried about in his pockets, and the lilac looked 
as if it had been cut in a great hurry. Dad had simply 
cut it in somebody’s garden round the corner. I knew 
it. I knew he had pinched the flowers for me. He was 


nice all the same. © i 
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When the maid let me into the room, where the 
girls were sitting round the richly spread table screech- 
ing away so that you could hear the noise outside 
in the hall, a sudden silence fell. Kristýna got up and 
measured me with disdain. It hurt me the way she 
turned up her dainty nose with a sneer on her pretty 
lips; I handed her the bouquet and mumbled something. 
I stood there in a daze, aware only that all the girls 
were staring at me and that Kristyna was saying that 
it was very nice of me and would I go to the kitchen 
since there was no room at the table, they had not 
been expecting me, but that I would be given a piece 
of birthday cake in the kitchen. As I heard this, Kristy- 
na in her azure-blue dress dissolved in a mist, and 
someone took me by the hand and led me away; then 
I was sitting on a stool in the kitchen and the maid, 
Beatrice, was piling cakes on a plate for me. I shook 
my head that I didn’t want any, but Beatrice let fly 
at me: “Stop howling, you silly, and have a good feed. 
Pll bring you some whipped cream, and they can all 
go to hell, understand?” But they could not all go to 
hell where I was concerned, not Kristýna, and so I just 
went on howling. When I could not cry any more, 
having got the hiccups, Beatrice packed some cakes 
and half a dozen sandwiches, gave me the parcel, and 
pushed me out of the door. I took the parcel home to 
Dad, who ate the contents. 

Yes, Dad wasn’t altogether a bad chap, but he 


` wasa dreadful phoney and a slick customer, as Mother 


used to say. 
Fortune — good or bad, according to which way 
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you look at it — smiled on him towards the end of the 
war. People were starved for books, and he managed 
to get credit somewhere and open yet another book- 
shop; later he even got hold of a publisher’s licence. 
Right at the end of the war he was arrested by the 
Germans and spent two months in jug, where he got 
to know a certain Mr Krtička, who had a novel in 
manuscript just waiting for the liberation. It was a 
nice book, about Czech immigrants in America, and 
it couldn’t be published during the war. Well, this 
chap palled up with Dad in quod and after the revolu- 
tion he lent Dad some money and got his friends to 
lend him more, and Dad triumphantly published his 
novel. 

So he became a publisher. The novel ran into 
five editions, one after the other, and people began to 
take notice of Dad. After all these years of bailiffs 
and bugs and crummy lodgings Dad was respectfully 
teferred to as “the publisher”, he had visiting-cards 
printed, as well as letter-paper with a beautiful heading 
designed for him by an artist whom he paid five thou- 
sand in cash; he employed three shop assistants, a young 
and pretty lady accountant, and a “manager”. Mr Krtič- 
ka, who made some unexpected capital out of his 
first novel, introduced him to a society lady who wrote 
successful novels for girls under the pseudonym of 
Scintilla, and Dad started flooding the market with 
her books. Almost Overnight his office behind the 
bookshop was full of authors bringing manuscripts, 
and Dad spent long hours chatting with them, dis- 
cussing literary problems, pouring out black-market 
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© French brandy, playing the benefactor and handing 


out contracts. He hardly ever read any of the manu- 
scripts, he just went the rounds of the cafés, distrib- 
uting. visiting-cards and enjoying the role of an 
esteemed member of the publishing fraternity. He 
seemed to me suddenly to live in another world. And 
meantime his “manager” did the donkey work in the. 


‘office. 


Soon the office and the cafés and the letter-paper 
all became too small for him, and he hired a twelve- 
room apartment on the Embankment and had it con- 
verted. Heaven knows how much he had to pay at 
the Housing Department and who had this apartment 
before us, but the place was more like a mansion, with 
frescoes and stucco work on the ceilings, carved door 
jambs, a wood-panelled smoking-room, and three 
servants’ rooms. I, Susan, Eva, Robert and Charles 
(my younger sister and brothers) all got rooms of our 
own, and there was a dining-room, a drawing-room, 
a library, a study, the smoking-room, a “boudoir”? 
for Mother, and a “household chapel”. Dad hadn't 
set foot in church in his life, but now he had a large 
holy picture in a carved and gilded frame hung in the 
back room, he had draperies put on the walls and six 
heavy candlesticks with candles in them placed under- 
neath, and every evening we had to go and say our 
prayers there. 

The apartment was like a barracks. There were 
two bathrooms, from which Dad had the iron bath 
tubs removed and replaced with tiled baths sunk into 
the floor, one pink, the other pale blue. You went 
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down by two little steps. Dad took to lying in the 
blue bath for an hour or more at a time, singing happi- 
ly to himself. 

He took it into his head that his was a name to 
be reckoned with and that we must do our best to 
live up to it. Susan started attending the Commercial 
Academy, I was transferred from the Fourth Form of 
my ordinary secondary school to the Third of a 
more exclusive one, while Robert was sent to a pro- 
fessor at the Conservatory for piano lessons. Dad no 
longer spoke about the things he would do when he 
“came into the money”. He had come into the money 
and he was doing them. With a vengeance. 

But before the year was out, the authors began 
to clamour for their works to be published and Dad 
didn’t have the money for the printing. He got one 
out, and only fifty copies were sold. Mrs Scintilla 
took back her manuscript, which had been lying at 
the printer’s for three months, and carried it off to a 
well-known publishing house. The bank tefused Dad 
further credit, because he had an overdraft the size 
of Mont Blanc. Contract holders besieged him, but 
Dad was broke. The contract holders went away and 
were replaced by court summonses, One fine day 
Dad’s “manager” went too, taking the petty cash with 
him and omitting to say where he was going. Dad 
was bankrupt once more. 

He knew the ropes by now, so he somehow man- 
aged to fix things. We moved from the posh barracks 
to a tenement house in Žižkov, and Dad opened a shop 
in Karlin. He was still “the publisher”, not just a 
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bookseller. The shop was practically empty. If a cus- 
tomer happened to wander in and ask for a book 
that was not in stock — and hardly any were — Dad 
requested him kindly to wait a moment, that he would 
send for it to the warehouse. Retreating with dignity 
to the room at the back, he would quickly write out 
an order for one copy of the required title and send 
Mother or one of us children, whoever happened to 
be “on duty” at the moment, to the Publishers Asso- 
ciation book store. We had to look sharp, because 
in the meantime Dad was trying to keep the custom- 
er happy by discussing literature with him, but often 
the customer would be in a hurry and we would come 
panting in too late. Then another dead duck appeared 
on our shelves — in fact, practically every book in 
that dusty little shop behind the viaduct was a dead 
duck. f 

Dad still thought himself a man of note. We 
were miserably off. Though I still went to my good 
school, I now had only one dress, so that if anything 
happened to it I had to stay away from school until 
Mother had mended it. This usually took some time, 
because she had to be in the shop all day. Dad didn’t 
allow her to take a job, and so we lived on what the 
shop brought in. 

The clothes situation was desperate. I had just 


that one frock and I was ashamed to be seen in the ` 


street in it. I took to going to school very early in the 
morning, racing back at noon through the side streets 
to avoid people as much as possible. 

Still, I collected a boy friend, the old frock not- 
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withstanding. It happened'on the tram one day, and 
he was a rather dazed specimen, with carefully brushed 
hair and wearing blue overalls. He asked me to go 
with him to Slavonic Island on the following Sunday, 
and he saw me all the way home. Only I was not at 
all pleased about it, on the contraty I was fed up 
because I knew I couldn’t possibly go out with him. 
Not in that old frock I couldn’t. 
There were still four days to go till Sunday, and 
I worried so much about it that I-couldn’t sleep at 
night. I summoned up my courage and the next eve- 
ning I went to see Dad. He listened attentively, nod- 
ded, and told me:. “I’m dreadfully sorry, Lucy, but 
you see I don’t happen to have any ready money I can 
Spare just at the moment. Wait a week or two — 
I have something in the offing, and then I’ll buy you 
a dress that'll make everybody green with envy.” 
There he stood in the murky shop, again buttoned 
up tight in a shabby jacket, his dreamy eyes full of 
the same sorrow or anger as that time on Letná Plain 
when he promised me a kite that would “make every- 
body sit up”. But the whole business had a tired air 
about it now; and Dad seemed to me like a lunatic 
when he talked about “ready money” and “something 
in the offing”. : 
I knew there was no hope from that quarter. 
I was desperate. I tummaged in all the boxes under 
the beds but found nothing except a large coil of 
yellowed bandages which Dad “had once upon a time 
“ brought home for some unknown reason and put 
away — he never threw anything away on principle. 
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It was a crazy idea, but I was so wild at the 
thought that I had a date and would not be able to 
go that I made myself a frock out of those bandages. 
A professional seamstress would have come to grief 
on it, but I was fifteen, it was my very first date, and 
I was desperate. 

The dress had a bare top, with just a couple of 
straps out of the bandages; I didn’t do it out of art- 
fulness but because I didn’t know any other way of 
finishing it off at the top. And that was a time when 
low-cut summer frocks were not in fashion. It was 
really just a bottomless sack, unsightly, yellowish, 
horrible. My heart missed a beat when I had finished 
and looked at myself in the glass of the open window, 
because we hadn’t any mirrors. The frock was simply 
dreadful, and my eyes filled with tears. I knew I could 
not possibly go like this. In my despair I had a brain- 
wave — I could save the frock by decorating it with 
some design, but it would have to be something very 


special, not just some gentle blossoms but something - 


teally eye-catching to distract attention from the 
dress itself. Hand-painted men’s ties ornamented with 
Stetsons and Lucky Strike inscriptions were very much 
the fashion in those days, so I cut myself a stencil in 
the shape of a human footprint out of a cardboard box 
lid and I printed the whole frock with this design, 
life size, in poster colours. : 

On Sunday afternoon, with Dad out of the 
way in his café and Mother visiting our janitress, 
I again put on the dress and opened the window. 
It was a sunny spring day. I looked at my reflection 
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in the window-pane. It was a shocking sight. Not that 
the footprint ornament was so bad — had it been 
done expertly it could have been a real hit. But it 
had nor been done expertly, the colours had run, and 
there were thin red stripes running all round, as the 
bandages were edged with red thread, and this made 
the frock look soiled. 

But I was so mad to keep that date that I talked 
myself into believing it wasn’t all that bad, and I went. 
On the first corner I bumped into a copper. “Not so 
fast, Miss!” he reprimanded me. Then he gave me a 
more thorough look and his eyes popped with sur- 
prise. “Look here, young lady,” he said, “iťs no time 
for fancy dress. You'd better put on something decent 
if you want to appear in public.” 

Now I realised how impossible it was. I had 
been a fool ever to think I could get away with it. 
A wave of shame flooded over me, I turned on my 
heel and fled home as though the copper were chasing 
me. At home I tore the dress off and started to howl. 
I was still howling at five o’clock, when I heard some- 
one whistle below. It was my young man from the 
tram, only today he was wearing a teddy-boy kind 
of Sunday best. By now I was so desperate that I didn’t 
give a damn how I went. I put on my only dress, the 
old, shabby one, and I went with the boy to the park 
on Vítkov Hill. He was a bit taken aback by the dress; 
he kept looking at it and he never mentioned Slavonic 
Island and dancing again. We sat together on a bench, 
and he didn’t even take my hand, just smoking all 


the time. He talked about a week-end shack at Medník 
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and about the gang he went about with, but it was 
just to keep the ball rolling. Then he fell silent alto- 
gether, drawing pictures in the sand with his heels. 
After a while he asked me why had I stood him up, 
whether it meant I didn’t want to have anything to 
do with him, that he wasn’t used to being made a mon- 
key of. If I didn’t feel like going out dancing, that was 
all right with him, but I ought to know he wasn’t 
cut out for mooning about on a park bench and jawing 
away to no purpose. If I wanted to, he would take 
me to the shack on Saturday moon but now we 
might as well call it a day, unless I would like to go 
home and change so we could go and dance. All of 
a sudden I got mad — though why itshould have been 
at him of all people I really can’t tell — that this was 
how my first date had turned out, and I let him have 
it to his face, that I didn’t come because I had no 
other frock and that I couldn’t go out with him any- 
where because we had no money. We sat there in the 
park, the young man badly shaken and I seething 
with rage, so that I would have loved to have torn his 
crumpled checkered jacket for him or at least ruffled 
his hair-creamed waves, but I knew he couldn’t help 
our being so poor and me having no decent clothes to 
wear, and everything being such a mess, I knew it 
wasn’t even Dad’s fault, lunatic that he was, it wasn’t 
anybody’s fault, that was simply the way things were, 


just as other things simply weren't, that was, the 


way things were and there was nothing to be done 
about it. I told him I would have to go home now 
because wé had our supper at six, and I went. Our 
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supper consisted of bread and coffee. When I’d cooled 
off, I waited for the young man to show up again, 
but he never did. 

So things went from bad to worse with us, until 
one day fortune again smiled on my Dad. Little did 
he guess it was for the last time. In one of his cafés 
he made the acquaintance of some rich idiot who had 
written a book of poems and was in the throes of 
trying to make up his mind whether or not to bring 
it out. By dint of his customary persuasiveness Dad 
managed to convince him he was a genius, and the 
fool, a victim of the new tax on millionaires, lent Dad 
some money and Dad started to prepare a De Luxe 
edition on art paper, with illustrations in colour and 
fifty numbered and autographed copies on imitation 
Japanese parchment. 

Then the run of luck ended. Came February 
1948, the tax victim fled, his opus had been printed, 
but there was no money to foot the bill. Not a single 
copy was sold, and so Dad went bankrupt for the 
last time. 

This was too much even for him. The shop had 
been shut down and he was left sitting about at home, 
as he used to do in those far-off days at Sculptors 
Street, drinking ersatz coffee and smoking, only this 
time he no longer dreamed, he swore. All the accu- 
mulated venom of his misspent life was turned against 
those responsible for the political changes that had 
deprived him of his last patron, the millionaire poet. 
By this time Susan had a job, and we all lived on her 
earnings, plus what Mother could make by her sew- 
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ing and an occasional black market deal of Dad’s. 
I won't lift a finger for this regime, he declared, and 
he kept his word. Again I heard him and Mother quar- 
relling at night. He reproached her for not understand- 
ing him, she had never understood him, never did 
she have the slightest appreciation for his ambitions. 
And Mother kept calling him a phoney and a windbag. 
Often Dad got into such a rage that he would get 
up and stalk out of the house in the middle of the 
night. 

Then one day he vanished, leaving us a note to 
say that he had signed on as a voluntary forest labour- 
er. It seemed odd that he should suddenly want to 
work for the Communists whom he had reviled all 
the time, but I thought that he simply wanted to get 
away from home. When he had been gone a month 
without sending us any word, Mother went to the 
police, who found out that he had really worked in the 
forest for a while but that for the past fortnight his 
whereabouts were unknown. 

The police investigated, questioned the lumber- 
men who had worked with him, and we waited for 
news, but none was forthcoming, and Dad never came 
back again. About a year later we got a letter from 
Australia, and that’s where he is to this day. I don’t 
know what he is doing there, because that’s something 
he never wrote. All we get is an occasional parcel 
with some trifle like a little wool, some chocolate 
that grows musty before it reaches us, a packet of 
cigarettes, or a letter containing a pair of nylons. 
I guess he has to do a job of work, or he is just hang- 
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ing about again and hasn’t any money. When he > 
writes he accuses us all of not understanding him; he 
curses the family, his former competitors, the Com- 
munists, and he threatens all and sundry with what 
he will do when things change and he comes back 
again. He’ll show "em all, he says. What he’ll show "em 
he doesn’t mention. 

Yet sometimes he will be in a homesick mood, 
and then I’ll get a letter headed “My dearest Lucy,” 
full of reminiscences and maudlin sentiment, and in 
it there will be some extra special trifle such as nylons 
with a heart on the heel or a pair of gaudy ear-rings. 

Still, what can he know of nice things? That’s 
how it was with him, and now it’s almost ten years 
and everything is different. We have no shop and 
I don’t have to run to the Publishers Association book 
store any more, so that the customer shouldn’t think 
ours is a rummy business. I go to work these days, 
and so does Susan, who is married and has a little 
girl of her own, who does not have to have her dolls 
bought by strangers. When I think back to that only 
frock of mine, to the black doll who lost her life at 
the Poor Children’s Home, to Greta the prostitute 
who was shot by the Germans, it all seems to me as 
if it were a story told by someone else, that it could 
not have been me. But it was, and that phoney father 
was my Dad. And then I recall how he tried to fly 
that kite of blue wrapping paper and how the kite 
wouldn’t fly because the paper was too heavy and 
kites weren’t made of it; and I remember how he 
used to be sad and how he used to dream, how he 
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made plans none of which ever came off, how he 
guarrelled with Mother, how he beat us, and how in 
the end he washed his hands of us all. 

Well, who knows, maybe we really didn’t under- 
stand him. Maybe he wasn't a bad sort of chap at 
heart, just unlucky. And the devil knows why it is 
some people have all the luck in life and others have 
none. The devil perhaps knows — I certainly don't. 


Transiated by George Theiner 
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On New Years Eve cars of every conceivable 
make, trolley-buses and clanking trams slid-over the 
wet surface of Stone Square. Neon signs splashed 
their lights on to the street. Women in nylons, satins 
and silks clattered along the pavements on stiletto 
heels, enveloping their finery in coats, furs and glisten- 
ing stoles. And they shone more brightly than the 
shop windows and the glowing entrances to wine 
parlours and bars as they hung on their men-folk to 
support their faltering footsteps. Accepting admiring 
glances without raising their eyes, they enjoyed being 
bounced like balls from one to another. 

A plague monument stood in the square. It was 
in the nature of a little heaven in the midst of this 
New Year’s Eve and in the middle of Stone Square. 
The Eye of the Lord kept kindly watch at the top, 
guarding three saints who stood above the waters of 
the fountain. Their shadows broke in ripples on the 
turbid surface and mixed with the dazzling reflections 
of the gay lights, competing with them for a bit of 
mirror space in a puddle. One of the shadows belonged 
to St. Sebastian, his androgynous body pierced by 
arrows, the other — representing a pilgrim with an 
ulcerous leg, accompanied by a dog with a crust of 
bread in its mouth — was that of St. Roch. The 
most imposing shadow, however, was cast by the 
ample bosom and comely hips of the pious anchoress 
Rosalia. 

Now it will not be amiss to take a closer look 
at this graceful virgin, whose physical charms even the 
robes of a Basilian nun could not conceal, Spun into 
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the sandstone by a masterly hand, they looked more 
like clinging muslin than rough, heavy wool. More 
noteworthy, however, was the fervent countenance 
of this Sicilian girl. A tender fire burned beneath her 
skin and the darkness of her hair harboured the slum- 
bering winds, spilling its waves over the pleasant 
plain of her shoulders and back. Inclining her body 
towards the lights, she listened with rapt attention to 
the bustle of New Year’s Eve. 

The Eye of the Lord seeth all. 

“Daughter,” it said, “narrow and uncomfortable 
is the way of the saints. It is not like a wide boulevard 
to be trodden by cocktail shoes made for jive and 
twist.” 

“I know,” replied Rosalia. “If I gaze at the 
boulevard, it is only because I am thinking about the 
unrighteous passers-by to whom abstention is griev- 
ous. And withal I delight in prayer and meditation.” 

“I see all,“ continued the Eye of the Lord. 
“I see how many young men should be accustoming 
themselves to purity and how many worldly women 
to a penitent life. But thou, my daughter Rosalia Si- 
nibaldi, dwellest in our little heaven and thou hast 
found salvation.” 

“Yes,” said Rosalia. “And therefore [am happy-” 

“What happiness,” she said to herself bitterly, 
“what bliss to dwell with the heavenly host and re- 
joice!” 

“How canst thou fail to be happy,” said the 


Eye of the Lord, “for thou art my warrior girt with 


the armour of virginity, with the shield of modesty 
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and with the spear of a strict anchoress’s dedicated 
life. Nevertheless, I see at this moment that thou 
thinkest no more of the ascetic taste of mallow roots, 
nor of the refreshing rock-spring by the hermitage 
on Quisquina Mountain.” 

St. Sebastian was astonished and St. Roch drop- 
ped his staff in amazement. 

But Rosalia rejoined, “My life is as a sweet 
scent, as the sacrificial roses in my basket. I lift up 
my voice in rejoicing.” 

“Oh, this rejoicing,” she thought. “This bliss 
within the confines of the Ten Commandments!” 

“Daughter,” wept the Eye of the Lord, “the 
Devil is touching thee with the wing of folly. Thou 
speakest words of hypocrisy. Has not heaven itself 
had mercy upon thee that thou mayest lead a holy life 
and enter into Paradise?” 

“Yes,” answered Rosalia impatiently. “Eight 
centuries have I been holding a basket of roses in my 
hand and the honey of beatitude has been my fare. 


Pve had enough. I’m bored.” 
“Daughter, daughter,” sobbed the Eye of the 


Lord. “Did not the heavens place thee on this mon- 
ument that thou shouldst comfort people in time 


of vile pestilence?” 
“Where’s the plague?” asked Rosalia. “I’ve 


only the municipality’s care for ancient monuments 
to thank for the fact that I’m still standing here. I'm 
bored. Ľve had enough of that kind of heaven.” 

At this point Roch lifted his staff in amazement 


and smoté the basin. 
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“Enough,” he cried in virtuous wrath. “Have 
done with such backsliding talk! We are the Church 
triumphant and faint-hearts have no place in our 
ranks. May the Lord chastise thee with a heavy hand! 
Why dost thou not sit patiently and why doth thy 
tongue speak erring thoughts?” 

“Virgin,” cried St. Sebastian, swaying helpless- 
ly, “my beautiful virgin, how long have I been bound 
by fetters and pierced by arrows, and yet I have endur- 
ed in humility.” 

“That,” said St. Rosalia spitefully, “is because 
the Lord hath denied thee the lusts of the flesh, my 
dear. And our good sclerotic friend Roch is only a 
dogmatist because his memory no longer extends to 
the years of youth and folly.” 

“Thou hast cast off the mask of hypocrisy, my 
daughter,” said the Eye of the Lord. “I see all, and 
I know full well that the lift boy from the Hotel © 
Atlantic rests his back upon thy knees every morning 
while he waits for the first tram. I know full well 
how the fire rises within thee and how thou holdest 
back thy hands from touching his temples.” 

“Of course,” replied Rosalia. “His shoulders 
are broad and firm and once he fell asleep on my lap 
and missed the first number six tram in the morning.” 

“Sin is born of idleness,” said St. Sebastian. | 
“It is long since the scourge of pestilence visited this 
town." 

“What’s this?” shouted Patron Roch so loudly 
that his miserable dog cowered in fright beside the 
ulcerous leg. “What does this crazy girl want here? 
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Since when have we had room in our little heaven for 
such follies? Where is obedience, I’d like to know? 
What higher authorities have given her permission 
to blather like this? What are we coming to, I would 
like to know?" 

“Well, maybe I’m right,” said St. Sebastian. 
“A minor plague. epidemic would keep her busy 
enough so she would have no time for such foolhar- 
dy ideas, Bubonic plague, which settles in the glands 
and is especially addicted to visiting the groin, would 
be the best.” 

“Nonsense!” cried St. Roch, and his voice raised 
waves in the fountain. “If there’s to be a plague, let 
it be of the skin as in Aquapendente and as in Ce- 
sena and in Rome and in Piacenza in the days of my 
saintly youth! Ulcers which burst and stink and leave 
deep scars, beneath which beauty and desire for a life 
of lust fade away!” 

“There’s no plague and there’ll never be one,” 
declared St. Rosalia. “And I’ve had enough of rest- 
ing sweetly in the Lord. I don’t give a rap for any 
reward for services rendered. I’m going to wash 
dishes at the Hotel Atlantic or punch tickets in 


number six tram.” 
“Do you hear that?“ shouted St. Roch, tremb- 


ling with rage, while his dog sent up a dismal howl. 
i Why is it in the Atlantic Hotel she wants to wash 
dishes and why is it in number six tram she wants to 

+ punch tickets? Look how she mocks our little heaven, 
| our fortress of order and our battlement of upright 
living! Have we not stood here patiently until this 
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very moment, united as statues of undying merit in 
the service of mankind?” 

“What happiness!” sighed St. Rosalia. “What 
happiness! And all around people are being born 
and are dying and in between they manage to laugh 
and to cry and sleep beside each other in warm beds 
and in the grass beneath the stars, to drown their 
senses in wine and leave behind them traces of the 
sweetest follies.” 

“Make no mistake, my virgin!” cried St. Se- © 
bastian. “Thou livest in a calm harbour amidst the 
stormy seas of the world.” 

“I don’t give a rap for a quiet harbour,” said 
St. Rosalia. “I want to go out into the storm.” 

“Oh, wrath, do not afflict me!” cried St. Roch, 
and the tip of his staff was all frayed. “May thine eyes 
be struck blind and thy lips become dumb, may thy 
body be covered with unsightliness and may a mill- 
stone be hanged about thy neck that thou shalt not 
bring shame upon the commandments, the law and 
the prophets!” 

“Oh no, my son,” wept the Eye of the Lord, 
“we must show forbearance...” 

At this moment the lift boy came across the 
square on his way to night duty at the Atlantic Hotel: 
He jumped over several puddles and stopped by the 
Statues to lean on St. Rosalia’s lap and look at the 
hotel. The massive 19th-century building towered 
above him, cafés and restaurants threw out a blaze 
of garish lights, cars drew up noiselessly at the entrance 
and gay groups of guests, singers, artistes, actors 
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and musicians with their instruments stepped out, 
while the hotel buzzed with excitement and dilated 
` like a paper lantern at a fête. 

Our lift boy was fond of day-dreaming. Wak- 
ing up alone in his bed, he would imagine a beautiful 
maiden at his side, for the simple reason that he had 
never yet spent a night with a girl. One of his dreams 
was that he met her at the dairy round the corner 
when he went to buy his morning cocoa, or he de- 
cided that he would meet her on the refuge and they 
would both by chance get into the same tram, and 
once he even had the temerity to imagine her as a 
foreign beauty whom he would take in the lift up to 
the fifth floor of the Atlantic Hotel. 

He dreamt up other things, too. As a child he 
had decided to be a ship’s captain, in the fifth form a 
bad report made him climb down to first mate and 
when he ended up as a lift boy he thought out quite 
a feasible career: he would go to hotel school and as 
a trained waiter he would sail the seas in a luxury 
liner. Some people might find these youthful dreams 
foolish, but they filled the happiest. moments of the 
lift boy’s life until he began to realise that it was not 
enough to dream. Moreover, they involved him in 
a certain absent-mindedness when this was least 


desirable. = 
Just now, for example. When he most needed 


to hurry to his night duty, he was calmly leaning 
against the statue and seeing, not the hotel, but a ma- 
jestic liner moored at the dock-side in ink-black water, 
although in fact he had never seen either a liner nor 
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any water other than the sluggish stream flowing in 
its narrow bed through the town. Look, he said to 
himself, today we are sailing through New Year’s | 
night and gay cormorants will clap their wings over 
the stern of the good ship Atlantic. That is what he 
said to himself and he had no thought for Matýsek, 
the lift attendant who was waiting to be relieved, and 
he dreamt that he was braving the stormy seas in 
some distant clime. That is what he said to himself, 


_ and he never felt the tender quivering of the saint’s 


knees nor their yearning pressure on his shoulders nor 
the light caress of a strange hand on his hair. 

Then he came to with a start, ran like mad, 
rushed through the door and pulled up at the re- 
ception desk. 

“Two minutes late,” said Matysek and gave a 
meaningful tap with his long, thin forefinger to the 
glass of the watch on his long, thin wrist. At the desk 
Miss Gabrielle passed a comb through her yellow hair 
and yawned disgustedly... 

“But Matysek, after all, tonight...” 

Matýsek drew his fingers down his long, thin 
neck round the thyroid gland and growled, “It makes 
no difference what night it is,” and he thought of his 
long, thin wife sitting gloomily over a plate of sand- 
wiches, watching the New Year television ‘programme 
and nervously tapping her long, thin finger on the 
table because she had not yet quarrelled with her 
husband that day. 

“Two minutes,” repeated: Matýsek doggedly 
in his thin voice. “Have you no sense of responsibili- 
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ty? Have you no idea what discipline means? Don’t 
you know that there must be order in all human 
activity ? This is the second time. Naturally, you real- 
ise that your frivolity will be discussed in the union 
branch and that I shall have a word to say about you 
in the appropriate quarters.” 

“But Matysek,” said Miss Gabrielle, spitting on 
het finger to wipe the powder off the shiny freckles 
on her upper lip. Then she winked encouragingly at 
the unhappy lift boy, put the finishing touches to 
the red bow of her lips and lit a cigarette. 

“There’s no but about it,” said Matýsek. “Tm 
a decent citizen and I've worked two minutes over- 


time for this parasite.” > 
Whereupon he tied his scarf and scuttled to the 


door on his long, thin legs. 

“Do you hear his bones rattle?” remarked Miss 
Gabrielle. “He and his old woman in bed, what a rack- 
e! Now hell come properly home, 
with his wife and then sit properly 
nibbling egg sandwiches and sipping lemonade and 
just before midnight hell piously open a bottle of 
ligueur. So what, shall we have a drop?” K 


The unhappy lift boy was silent. 
“Well, shall we? The head waiter fell for my 


hair tint and brought me some Cinzano. I like sweet 
drinks. Don’t you like sweet drinks?” 

The lift boy was silent. So that’s what he always 
got for his imagining. He wouldn’t be surprised if 
they put something in his reference, and then what 
about the hotel school? He opened the lift door, the 


et they must mak 
have a proper row 
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“ light went on inside — step in please, which floor 


please — only there was nobody there; after all, who 
would hurry to go to sleep under blankets embroider- 
ed with the monogram of the Hotel Atlantic? 

' “Like a lot of morons,” said Miss Gabrielle. 
“It’s always that way with you. And I used to think 
you were quite a boy. That bloody waiter has a head 
like a fat worm. For Pete’s sake, go and take a nap, 
Tl pull you down if somebody comes.” 

The lift boy said nothing. He got into the lift, 
the cage rocked, a black hole yawned beyond the 
door. Miss Gabrielle drew the cork, poured herself 
some Cinzano into a coffee cup and sipped. 

“Christ, what a New Year’s Eve...” and she 
twisted the knob of the wired radio. 

At that moment the hotel door opened and a 
visitor came in. 

Miss Gabrielle was so taken aback, she put her 
cup down on the reception book. 

For the visitor was wearing light sandals and 


from her shoulders flowed a flimsy evening dress, ' 


a bit ascetic and not unlike a nun’s habit, but most 
elegant and in perfect harmony with the dusky face 
and the hair cascading down her back. Of course, 
Miss Gabrielle was quite used to foreign guests, but 
this lady was unaccompanied, she had no luggage 
except a basket of roses held in her slender hand. The 
things they go about in nowadays, thought Miss 
Gabrielle. Probably and opera singer, she’s cut out 
for Wagner. Some people have all the luck, it’s bare- 
ly nine o'clock and she's got a bouquet already... 
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The foreigner inclined her head. 

“Your luggage is coming?” 

The foreigner inclined her head. 

: “And your passport, if you please. I must re- 
gister you.” 

“That’s coming too,” said the visitor. 

“Then for the time being just your name and 
address, please,” said Miss Gabrielle and took up her 
pen. 
“Rosalia Sinibaldi of Quisquina a Rosis,” 
said the foreigner. “Sicily.” ' 

“Oh yes,” said Miss Gabrielle. “PIL note the 
passport number later. The lift boy will show you 
to your room.” 

And then she went and pressed the lift bell. 

When the lift arrived and the boy came out a 
new shock was in store for her. It provoked her a ~ 
bit, and it moved her a bit, too. In fact, the lift boy 
stood stock still, he didn’t say — if you please, which 
floor, please — he just stood and looked as if a flower 
had blossomed within him, or as if a spring had burst 
forth in him, or as if a delicate ball of foam had fallen 
from a Christmas tree- He stood rooted to the ground 
amidst the white stucco, the gold cornices and the red 
carpets, rigid in his grey jacket with silver stripes on 
the collar and cuffs. ‘And facing him stood the dusky 
Sicilian Rosalia Sinibaldi smiling faintly, and the 
scent of the roses in her basket was like unto that of 
no roses in this world. 

“Pye come to thee,” she said. “I’ve come to 


thee after all.” 
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The lift boy still held his peace, but a spark from 
somewhere within him lit up a quiet, tender flame 
in his eyes. 

“Shall we dance?” she asked. “I’m longing to 
dance. They’ve never allowed me to do anything like 
that, though the court of King William and Princess 
Margaret of Navarre excelled in gaiety.” 

She’s escaped from an asylum, thought Miss 
Gabrielle. I wonder if I should call them up. i 

“Tve had to care. for the sick the whole time. 
And what sickness! All open wounds and pus! I’ve 
never been able to think of follies.” 

Miss Gabrielle was out of her depth. And that 
idiot didn’t move an inch. He gaped liked a dumb dog. 
But no, he wasn’t gaping, he was looking deeper and 
deeper, the flame stole from his eyes to light up his 
face. Miss Gabrielle had never seen anyone blush so 
modestly, and it was infuriating because now he didn’t 
know if he was on his head or his heels, and if that 
woman took him by the hand... 

She took him by the hand and all the stiffness 
left him and he said, “Of course, certainly, let's dance." 

“Am I supposed to stick here by the lift?” 
screeched Miss Gabrielle, but they did not hear her, 
neither the lift boy nor the beautiful foreigner, be- 
cause they were going hand in hand and the wonder 
of touch had drawn them into a soundless well and 


when the door closed behind them they left just the, © 


aroma of roses in all corners, and the deserted lift. 


“Hell,” said Miss Gabrielle and poured out some 
more Cinzano. 
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“You'll pay for this, my lad!” she added after 
taking a drink. j 
T “Christ, what a New Year’s night!” she muttered, 
wiping away a tear. 
| By now the lift boy and Rosalia were dancing 
| and in the well of wonder they were seeking and 


| finding one another. 

“T have sought thee, long have I sought thee,” 
said Rosalia, “among the deer in the mountains of 
Sicily, among the pigeons on the public squares. Oft 
has the plague sped by me, people have perished and 
nations have annihilated one another; among princes 
have I sought thee, on thrones and on scaffolds, 
among troops with pennants, and in the arms of the 
Lord.” 
“Who are you?” asked the lift boy- : 
“For thee I am pure as a dove and love slumbers 


within jn me as a song in 


the throat of a swan at 


nesting time." s 

“Are you from far away?” asked the lift boy. 

“Far away,” said Rosalia. “We would have to 
follow a long road, and we would have to sail a long 
way, as we sail in the dance and to the music, till we 
should come to harbour in my homeland.” 

“Pd love to go a long, long way from here," 
Egypt, to the Gold Coast and 
But I don’t know anything. 
toshe hotel school. And then 
rd on an ocean liner and PII 


| said the lift boy. “To 
| to Tierra del Fuego: 
| © That’s why I want to g° 

PII be a high-class stewa 


sail all the seas of the world.” 
“Į have restfained all desire within me," said 
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Rosalia, “and I have lived in my hermitage on Mount 
Quisquina like a hen on a dunghill.” 

“Today, while I was leaning against the mon- 
ument,” said the lift boy, “the Hotel Atlantic seemed 
like a great liner tied to the quay-side.” 

“Let's go on deck!” said Rosalia and they held 
hands and ran up the stairs until they stood breathless 
on the terrace high above the town. Above them bil- 
lowed the clouds and below were the crests of roofs, 
but they were not crests of roofs, they were crests of 
waves as high as mountains and they tossed the Atlan- 
tic about like a toy. The lift boy and Rosalia clung 
to each other astern and albatrosses clapped their 
wings as they wheeled back to shore. The town re- 
ceded, its lights melted into the darkness and the lift 
boy and Rosalia melted into each other with their 
eyes, hands, lips and their whole bodies. 

Later the lift boy asked, “Who are you?", and 
he was not sure whether he was not sitting forgotten 
in the lift between floors, dreaming another foolish 
dream. 

“Tm no longer a saint,” smiled Rosalia, “though 
I used to live blissfully in paradise where rejoicing 
knew no.end. But what's the use of heaven if you're 
not there? I’m not going back.” 

“You keep making fun of me,” said the lift _ 
boy. “And tomorrow I'll be in a fix because of you. 
Matýsek will go and complain that I came late to work 
and Miss Gabrielle will ting up the boss first thing. 
The hotel school? They'll say. If that’s your attitude 
to work, then we've no use for yôu even on the lift. 
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You are my first dream come true. But I have another. 
I really must go to sea.” i 
“Do you want to go away now, when we've 
found each other at last?” cried Rosalia. “Isn't this 
the most wonderful voyage of all? 
She threw out her arms to the surrounding night. 
Tt was near midnight and the good ship Atlantic was 
- ploughing through the towering waves. X 
; “I won't let you go anywhere,” she whispered. 
“What would I do without you?” I don't want to 
sit among those sage and unenterprising blockheads. 
I want to make my crazy escape to the end. I will be 
your wife and a dish washer in the hotel, or a con- 
ductor on number six tram.” 
The lift boy gazed at the 


sprayed salt tears into his eyes. 
“I Jove you,” he told her sadly, “but I won't 


be happy even with you if I don’t see the Gold Coast 
and Tierra del Fuego.” 
Yes,” smiled Rosalia gently, 


ish as I. What shall I do without you? 
They stood at the stern, they kissed and they 


wept and Rosalia threw her roses on the crests of the 


waves. 
“Not saints, 


waves and the sea 


“you are as fool- 
m 


but statues of folly should stand 
in the public squares in every town,” she said bitterly. 
“Folly conceals secrets one would blush to tell, 
though one’s heart may faint at the wonder of them.” 

They shivered with cold and with the knowledge 
that love means to wish one another well. So the lift 


boy decided first: 
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“I don’t want to sail the seas. I’ve finished with 
that. I want to open doors to hotel guests to my dying 
day. We'll get married, you'll be a dish washer and 
we'll live happily together in my little room at the 
terminus of number six tram.” 

“Oh no,” decided Rosalia for her part. “What 
would I do then with my conscience? Unful£lled 
dreams hurt and the fulfilled ones are forgotten. 
Don’t let’s think about tomorrow.” 

And they thought not of the morrow and the 
Atlantic crossed the line of the year’s last midnight 
and time flowed astonishingly with her until the frst 
streaks of dawn showed in the heavens. 

Then they joined hands and stepped wearily to 
the floor below, and then to the next, and down and 
down until all of a sudden they were by the reception 
desk on the ground floor with Miss Gabrielle's yellow 
hair behind it and Matysek beside her, because they 
had called him back when the lift boy got lost, and 
the manager was there, dying to get to bed, but he 
had to stay to put things in order. 

“Look!” squeaked Miss Gabrielle, “here they 
are. The woman hasn’t even got a passport, or lug- 
gage and she’s in fancy dress and she must have escaped 
from an asylum!” í 

“You are an unconscientious, cheeky and lazy 
urchin,” said Matýsek in his long-winded, thin man- 
ner. “Because of a rascal like you, I, a married man, 
had to return to duty on New Year’s Eve. I shall 
submit my complaint to the union committee. A fel- 
low who dallies with a woman during working hours 


-5 
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is not fit to be among honest toilers. Shame on 
you! You are a bad lot, a disgrace to the Hotel 
Atlantic.” 

“That’s right,” said the Manager, “1 shall have. 
something to say to you, my lad, when I have had 
a chance to sleep a bit. For the moment, let me tell 
„+you: the hotel school is off. I have no illusions about 
your character and you will be acquainted with my | 
opinion in your reference. Yours is a heinous offence, 
for which there is no excuse. You have cut yourself 
off from your fellow workers by your disgraceful 


attitude to your duties.” 
“Mother of God!” said Miss Gabrielle as she 


gazed into the Cinzano bottle in the hope of finding 
a last drop: “Mother of God, what a happy New Year! 
And what about that woman? Shouldn'tI calla police- 
man?” 
Finally, they all looked at Rosalia. s 
She took fright and let go of the lift boy’s hand." 
She ran along the red carpet to the door. It was open. 
Carrying her empty basket, she ran out on fo the 
pavement and looked around in confusion. No one 
knew on the spur of the moment what to do, so they ` 
simply watched her crossing Stone Sguare. First her 
graceful figure hid everything, then the houses swung 
into sight, then the monument crowned by the Eye 
of the Lord appeared above her head, then she grew 
still smaller and St. Sebastian and St. Roch could be 
seen at each side — then suddenly she disappeared and 
„ the plague monument stood on the square as they had 


always known it. 
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For a while they stared disconcertedly, but 
then each of them thought to himself that after 
all he had passed a sleepless night and imbibed some 
wine. 

“Where are thy roses?” asked St. Sebastian in 
the little heaven. “Thy sweet-scented roses for the 
glory of God?” . 

“The roses have faded,” said St. Roch, leaning 
wearily on his staff. “What is the judgement of the 
Lord?” 

“Judgement?” said the Eye of the Lord. “What 
judgement? Dost thou not see that she weeps?” 

“Are they tears of repentance?” asked St. 
Roch. 

“No, my son,” replied the Eye of the Lord. 
“Tis the happiness of love and the grief of 
parting.” 

“But what about our little heaven, with its 
self-denial, enduring virtue and strict morals?” 

“Yes, indeed,” said the Eye of the Lord, “what 
about it?” 


The lift boy was now crossing the square to 


© wait for the first number six tram. He leant on the 


x 


statue's knees and so tired and dejected was he, that 
he never felt the trembling of Rosalia's legs. 

What a crazy thing to do! he was thinking. What- 
ever came over me? 

Suddenly he felt two drops on his face. He glanc- 
ed at the sky. Threatening grey clouds were scurry- 
ing overhead and the lift boy thought what a queer , 
New Year it was to start by raining. 4 
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All the same, it’s been the nicest dream T’ve 
ever dreamed, he decided as the tram approached. 

Of course, it was not raining. < 

It was only that the patroness of those stricken 
by the plague, the blessed Rosalia Sinibaldi, was 
guietly weeping. : 
Translated by Marian Wilbraham ` 
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The hot air quivered and the paving-stones 
threw back waves of heat at passers-by. A man was 
kneeling in the shadow of the monument, his shoulders 
hunched as he stared fixedly at the ground. The chil- 
dren abandoned their wet sand castles and approached 
him, full of curiosity. 

“Well, of all the disgusting things!” fumed one 
of the mothers. “Drunk in the middle of the day, in 
this heat.” The red of her dress was loud in the sun. 

“Oh, but perhaps he’s ill,” said another pityingly. 

“He's tight, that’s what he is.” The ample bosom 
shook indignantly under the transparent red material. 
“Sozzled. I know the likes of him!” 

The laughter of the women quickly fizzled out 
in the torrid air. The bulky figure in the red frock 
turned towards an approaching police sergeant. 

“I call this disgusting!” she cried. “Our children 
having to look at drunks making a spectacle of them- 


selves!” 
The sergeant got 
kneeling man and tappe 
“Now then, get u 


of yourself! In broad daylight, too!” 
The man looked up at him with astonished, 50- 


ber eyes. Then he glanced down at the pavement 


her message. He went up to the 
d him on the shoulder. 
p! You ought to be ashamed 


again. 
“Didn't you hear what I said? Get up!” The 
: “ ; 5 
sergeanť s voice grew stern. What do you think you're 
doing >” 
“There are ants here," 
moving. 1 i 


said the man without 
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Nonplussed, the sergeant looked down as well. 
A procession of minute black bodies was marching 
along there. An endless procession. 

“Well, and what about them?” 

“They're moving house,” the man replied. 
“The whole tribe is moving. They must have met 
with some misfortune. See this multitude? It’s an 
entire ant-hill.” 

“Well, and so what?” asked the sergeant with- 
out interest, treating the man to a look full of sus- 
picion. 

“Have you ever seen a whole ant-hill on the 
march?" x 

The sergeant said nothing. 

“Irs a very rare occurrence, you know. They’re 
„running away from some catastrophe, and on their 
way they’ve run slap into the city. Have you ever 
seen ants on the pavement? I haven't.” 

The sergeant waved his hand, but the man went 
_on before he could say anything: 

“I don’t mean one or two, you see. Those you 
can always drop out of vegetables or a bunch of flow- 


` ers. But a whole ant-hill on the march... I’ve cer- 


tainly never seen that before.” 


Now the man and the sergeant were no longer 
alone. Curious people can always be found, even in 
seemingly deserted places. The children stopped fidg- 
eting and looked on. The red frock flashed in the 
sun above the kneeling man. 
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i “Have you ever tried to dig up an ant-hill? 
Right from the bottom, I mean? The ants will come 
swarming out, and in a couple of days they will have 
put it to rights again. These were probably taken by 
surprise by a fire or something. I once saw large forest 
ants on the move — an oil plant had been put up next 
to their ant-hill. I suppose they didn’t like the smell 
of it. But for ants to march like this through a city...” 

Someone’s leg drew near the swarm. A bureau- 
cratic leg. 

“Look out!" the man warned its owner. “You'll 
tread on them if you’re not careful.” 

“Seeing pink elephants, eh?” 
bureaucrat, drawing back. - : 

“Yes, yes, that’s it — delirium tremens!” the 
woman in red concurred eagerly. 

“Oh, shut up, will you!” said another voice. 
The man gave a smile in its direction. “This is very 
interesting. Go on, tell us more about them.” 

“What for?” grumbled the bureaucrat. “Listen- 
ing to all this tripe about ants!” 

“Well, nobody’s keeping you, 
the voice. 


The bureaucrat stiffened. 
“There’s room enough in the street for us all, 


I should hope.” 
“The ant- 


exclaimed the 


are they?” said 


hill is a maze of passageways,” the 


kneeling man explained. “A huge underground city. 
All you can see above is the roof. The architecture is 
hing like the old Incas and Aztecs 


used to have on a much larger scale.” 
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__ The bureaucrat’s high-pitched laughter rose 
higher and higher. | 
: “I once read a book about ants. The Small 
Versus the Big it was called, or something of that 
sort,” confided another voice. It belonged to a tall 
fellow in a faded green shirt. “I thought it was just 
a lot of fairy-tales. It said something about a city, 
too...” 
The bureaucrat went on pretending laughter. | 
“Well, some of it may well be a fairy-tale,” 
said the man on the ground. “But their ant-hills are 
all built in exactly the same way, everything is where 
it should be. It makes you think, doesn’t it? Just —- 
insects, you might say, yet look what they're capable > 
of? 


“Oh, rot!” exclaimed the woman in ted, taking 
her little boy by the hand. He held back. “It’s a sin, © 
that’s what it is, messing about with a heap of earth 
like this.” Her eyes met the level blue gaze of the 
kneeling man. Her shiny double chin quivered. “I’m 

_ not blaming anyone, am I?" she added, “Some people 
‘make a fuss about bees, others about ants. What do 
I care — but at least the bees give honey.” She felt 
that people were looking at her; there was silence. 
“Still, I suppose it’s better than collecting stamps,” 
she conceded. “Thaťs what my brother-in-law does. 
Task you, collecting stamps...” 

“Amazing,” exclaimed the man in the faded 
green shirt. “It’s incredible, isn’t it. Almost as if 
these creatures could think." 

The bureaucrat turned to the woman in red. 


| 
| 
| 
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“I wonder what he'll say to that.” 

“Well, not quite perhaps,” said the man on the 
1 ground, smiling. “But they're perfect of their kind, 
and we're frequently baffled by them.” 


Five people now knelt on the hot paving-stones. 
The woman in red took up a squatting position next 
to them and, breathing hard, followed the strange 


procession with her eyes. 
“These are the nurses,” said the man. “They 


look after the new generation.” 
“Sort of kindergarten, eh?” trilled the bureaucra- 


tic falsetto. 
“Yes, if you lik 


I 


e. A sort of kindergarten." 
The ants were dragging along white eggs so 
large that they could hardly be seen under them. 
Small-bodied ants with huge heads scurried forward 
by the side of the caravan. 
“And what are these?” 
faded green shirt. 
“Well, you 
They're responsible 
differentiation begins in 
exact tasks to perform. 


accordingly.” 
The young man might have been about twenty- 


two, and he wore a crew cut. The girl had a beehive 
haif-do. They were embracing, but nobody took any 
notice, so intent were they all on the ants. 

“You know him?” the girl asked. 


asked the man in the 


might call them the ant police. 
for the safety of the tribe. The 
the egg, every group has its 
And their bodies are shaped 
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“He’s a local character,” replied the young man. 
“A writer. Writes about animals — weasels, does, 
hamsters...” 

“Oh, a colleague of ours, then,” said the girl, 
and laughed. 

“A writer?” drawled the bureaucrat, suddenly 
wiping the sneer off his face. “Now I understand. 
You’re a writer too, I take it?” 

“Well, that depends. Not been published yet, 
you know. Only in magazines...’ : 

But the bureaucrat was not listening any more, 
whispering instead to the woman in red: 

“He’s a writer.” And he bent down to look at 
the ants. 

“A monarchy with a rigid disciplinary code,” 
the man was saying. 

The bureaucratic voice squealed with enthusiasm: 
“Would you believe it!” 

“He once took me to look at an ant-hill. There 
were two ants wandering about there, and he said 
they were drunken pensioners,” the young man told 
his girl. “He said they intoxicated themselves on the 
fermented secretion of gréen-flies.” 

“And were they really drunk?” 


The young man tapped his forehead significantly. 


“Don’t be silly! Trying to make out that ants 
behave like people. He’s nuts about them. I bet he 
doesn’t even hear what I'm saying.” 


“To think that there still are people like him,”™ 


said the girl. “Why ha 


vent you ever mentioned him?” 
“Whatever for? Writing about animals in the 
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space age! Probably he's about to launch a novel on ~ 


ant psychology.” 

“Yes, you've guessed it,” said the man. “Or, 
perhaps not really guessed, because I believe I told 
you as much myself.” 

“You did?” wondered the young man, trying 
to look nonchalant. x 

“Yes, that’s right. Vercors wrote about beavers 
— you read that and didn’t think it absurd. You even 
found it enlightening. But, of course, I know — 
that’s Vercors... He's a writer after your own heart.. Sa 

Bringing up the rear of the endless procession 
was a troop of ants without any burdens. 


“Are they police, too Da 
“Just a second,” said the man, turning again to 


the young fellow. 4 While we're on the subject of 
space flights... To be able to conquer space we must 
have knowledge. And ants are a part of that know- 
ledge; they, too, belong to our world. People like Brad- 
bury know that very well, so does Lem. You haven't 
grasped it yet... Perhaps you'll write something about 
astronauts, but you'll be writing as a beginner.” He 
turned back to the man in the faded green shirt. 
“What was it you were asking?” 

“Tf these were also policemen.” 

“Demagogy, that’s what it is,” muttered the 


young man. 
“They're warriors,” explained the man. “No- 


tice their large mandibles.” 
“What do ants need an army for?" enquired the 
bureaucratic falsetto. “Surely they don’t wage wars pe 
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“When two tribes come up against one another, 
hundreds of thousands of ants get killed,” said the 
man. 

The young man was quick to ridicule him: 

“Then they say wars are not inevitable!” 

The man’s face was tranquil. Slowly he got to 
his feet and carefully brushed his knees, 


“Ants are perfect insects,” he said, “but we are 
human beings,” 


The last black s 


pecks vanished from sight at 
the end of the shadow 


thrown by the monument. 


Translated by George Theiner 
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e to youth organisa- . 
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under the title House for the Living. Balgha’s second book, 
The Quiet You Left Behind You, was published in 1964. 

Peter Balgha’s stories explore the thoughts and emotions 
of contemporary people with a sensitive understanding of wider 
psychological and social problems. 
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